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Events of the eck. 


Tue elections at Chester-le-Street and at Croydon 
point somewhat different morals from the point of view 
of Liberalism and Labor, but there can be no doubt of 
their destructive meaning for the Coalition. In a sense 
the Prime Minister, the most superficially active figure 
in British life, is beginning to disappear from ite con- 
structive politics. What, indeed, is his policy! Where 
does he come in in the actual conflict of political forces? 
At Chester-le-Street a wretched appanage of the Coali- 
tion—the so-called National Democratic Party—is 
‘snowed under,”” and the Labor candidate proper 
has a majority of over 12,000 votes. The National 
Democrat secures a little over 5,000 votes, less than one- 
third of Labor’s poll. That is the figure which the 
Coalition cuts in an industrial constituency. We have 
not the figures in Thanet before us; but there neither 
candidate was a Coalitionist. At Croydon, a great 
middle-class neighborhood yields some 6,000 fewer 
votes for a Coalitionist than it found last December. In 
Plymouth, we suppose, we may congratulate Mr. 
George on the election of Lady Astor. It will be his one 
triumph. What it is worth let those judge who had the 
patience to follow the most vulgar electoral campaign 
in our remembrance. 

. * * 

Tue Government have provided the usual 
prelude to a scheme of Home Rule for Ireland. 
They have suppressed Sinn Fein and _ kindred 
orgaiaizations all through the country, much as 
an earlier British Government proclaimed the Land 
League, only to capitulate to it a few months later. 
Nominally through the Prisons Board, they have opened 
up a second well of bitterness in refusing ‘‘ political ”’ 
treatment to certain kinds of obviously political 
offences. Thus in no circumstances will hunger-strikers 
be released from prison. Also no amelioration of prison 








treatment is to be given to prisoners convicted of any 
offence punishable by common law or statute other than 
D.O.R.A., nor of certain offences under D.O.R.A. One 
of these is the refusal to comply with the Castle ukase 
ordering everyone who owns or drives a motor car to 
have a special police permit, garnished with photographs 
and personal description in the manner of a passport. 
Since these permits will be given or withheld according | 
to the politics of the applicant—as certain years ago no 
Papist might own a horse worth more than £5—drivers 
will be excluded from employment and owners deprived 
of the use of their cars. There is wide-spread deter- 
mination to resist this order on the part of doctors as 
well as drivers. The Motor Drivers’ Union have settled 
the condition of a strike, the Transport Workers’ Union 
are in sympathy, and there {s the prospect of a general 
hold-up of commercial activity. Thus does the Govern- 
ment commend its cup of conciliation to the lips of 
Ireland. 


* * * 


Tae Government’s system of coal control simply 
leads from one muddle to another, and each increases the 
utter confusion into which the industry is plunged. The 
circumstances under which the 10s. per ton reduction on 
domestic coal was announced, and the obscurity of the 
Government’s answer to the indignant rage of the 
merchants and others affected, suggest that the decision 
was taken in great haste, and that the real object was 
to throw a sop to discontent in the way of “direct aid 
to the cost of living.” Precisely the opposite effect was 
produced. The Government was charged with preferen- 
tial treatment to domestic consumers as against 
industrial users, and the 10s. reduction was set down as 
& mere subsidy to voters. 

* ® « : 

Ir is supposed that the Prime Minister’s advice is 
responsible for this audacious opportunism. Sir Auckland 
Geddes was compelled to admit that the figures on which 
a revision of price ought to have been based (that is, the 
figures of the independent accountant appointed to 
investigate the matter) were not available. The action 
of the Government is therefore open to challenge on 
many pointe, as well as on the ground that while the 
price of industrial coal remains high, the cost of manu- 
facture cannot be appreciably reduced, especially in the 
iron and steel trade. The really important ground of 
criticism, however, has hardly been touched in the week’s 
comments. The whole question of prices and of the 
limitation of the colliery owners’ profits (on which the 
Government will be violently assailed next week) is 
inseparably bound up with policy, and with policy the 
Government has steadfastly refused to get to grips. 

* * * 

THE price at which coal can be sold for inland use 
must be dictated by the amount of profits which the 
owners are allowed to retain. That, in turn, depends 
on whether the industry is to continue on its old basis 
or whether the principle of unification is to be adopted 
and put into practice. A profit of 1s. 2d. a ton might 
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be regarded as a fair retumm by the owner of a small 
colliery, which has never yielded a high dividend. But 
to bring the great steam coal mines, for instance, down 
to this level, or even to 2s. a ton, would mean a 
tremendous fall in dividends and the value of stock, 
and would therefore create a storm of protest. It is 
obvious that a drastic limitation of profits cannot be 
achieved without bitter strife unless the whole industry 
is nationalized or unified under some other scheme. On 
the other hand without limitation poor collieries must 
be kept going at the public expense while the wealthy 
firms receive very high profits and pay large dividends. 


* * * 


THEsE considerations caused Mr. Justice Sankey to 
declare that unification was essential. He deemed it to 
be in the national interest that the coal industry should’ 
be carried on as a unity for the benefit of the whole 
community, and that the revenue should be pooled, so 
as to equalize the enormous variations in working costs 
and revenue, just as a busy tram route pays for an 
unproductive one. Mr. Justice Sankey’s recommenda- 
tion that profits should be reduced to 1s. 2d. was bound 
up with his scheme of unification. But it is now clear 
that the Government accepted the report and made 
large concessions to the miners, without realizing its 
implications in the sphere of policy. All the coal 
muddles, the inconsistencies, the somersaults, the 
hurried imposition of the 6s. increase, and the confession 
of gross error implied in the 10s. reduction, have 
followed inevitably from this first failure, and from a 
system of secret, ultra-bureaucratic control, which keeps 
the public in ignorance of all the essential facts. If the 
Government fails to carry its Bill to limit profits—a not 
unlikely contingency—there will be chaos in the coal 
trade. The first immediate need is for full inquiry and 
publicity. The second is for temporary control by an 
expert committee drawn from mine-owners, miners’ 
leaders, and consumers, with an executive official of 
special qualification—-Sir 


instance. 
- — _ 


Ir it not easy to explain the curious episode of the 
return of all the German delegates with their staffs from 
Paris to Berlin for purposes of consultation. They had 
gone to complete the detailed arrangements for the 
coming into force of the Peace Treaty on December Ist. 
They had to face a new set of punitive demands, as 
impolitic as they are cruel, including the surrender of 
the equipment of their ports (dredgers, floating docks, 
cranes, &c.), by way of expiation for the affair of Scapa 
Flow. It is suggested in Paris that the refusal of the 
American Senate to ratify the Treaty has influenced 
them. That may well be so, and we can see in it nothing 
discreditable. America’s withdrawal affects the com- 
position of all the Commissions which are to carry the 
Treaty into effect. There are other matters at issue, 
notably the refusal of France to release the German 


and at forced labor for a full year after the enemy laid 
down his arms. The note signed by General Berthelot 





Richard Redmayne, for | 


in the name of the Allies is drafted in the roughest | 


language. The more the French heap insults and 
penalties on the defeated, the more will the monarchist 
movement, which is at bottom a preparation for a 
distant revanche, flourish among the Germans. 
* * * 
Tue Anti-Dumping Bill is fully discussed on another 
page. One feature of it, however, has a direct bearing 


on this very delicate German situation. The Bill takes 
power, in cases where goods are produced in countries 
with a depreciated currency, to exclude them from this 
country in order to prevent the undercutting of our own 
producers. In other words Germany, with the mark at 
14d., might theoretically sell her wares here, much above 
the price current there, yet much below the price current 
here. The effect of this provision might very well be 
to exclude her wares altogether, until the mark is worth 
a shilling once again. But if Germany may not export, 
her exchange will never recover. Three consequences 
follow: (1) Since she may not sell to us, she cannot buy 
from us, and will be cut off from raw materials. (2) 
Our own high prices are stereotyped. (3) Germany must 
deal exclusively with Russia (if we allow the blockade to 
lapse), since the rouble is as low as the mark. But that 
is what our Jingoes appear most to dread. The folly of 
this policy is as gross as its inhumanity. There can be 
no social recovery and no political stability in Germany 
until she is again allowed to trade. At present she can 
buy neither food nor raw materials, and the starvation 
and unemployment of the armistice year are thus arti- 
ficially prolonged. If, as Mr. Hoover reckons, ten or 
twelve millions of her population cannot be fed, they will 
sooner or later break out, in one direction or another, 
like hunger-driven nomads, in the search for food and 
work. 
* * * 

THERE has been a renewal of serious rioting in Cairo, 
marked by the angry determination of the crowds in 
face of a fierce rifle fire. On the first day there were 
over a hundred Egyptian, but no European casualties. 
On one of subsequent days (as to which we have no 
details) a British officer was killed. The Ministry has 
resigned by way of protest against the Milner Mission, 
and Lord Allenby is driven to make numerous arrests of 
influential Egyptians, including several ex-Ministers and 
even a judge. Lord Curzon’s survey in the Lords on 
Tuesday of this deeply anxious situation was a smooth 
and not unkindly, though somewhat patronizing, perfor- 
mance. For the first time since the Protectorate was 
declared five years ago, he promised some gradual exten- 
sion of self-governing institutions. The phrases he used 
are familiar, and have been used time without number 
since the early days of the Occupation. The fact remains 
that we are ruling Egypt without so much as a consulta- 
tive assembly. The Milner Mission, after four months’ 
delay, is to go out shortly. It is likely to be ill-received, 
and since all Egypt has now adopted a Sinn Fein strategy, 
it is probable than any half-measures, such as the restora- 
tion of a consultative assembly, will be used only te 
further the agitation for independence. Lord Curzon 
talked of ‘‘ consulting ’’ native opinion and ‘‘ co-operat- 
ing ’’ with it. It takes two to co-operate. He contrived 
to discuss the status and strategical needs of Egypt with- 
out once mentioning the League of Nations. How often, 
we wonder, in an average month does the Foreign Office 
remember that it exists, and at what single point does 


prisoners of war, whom she has now kept in bondage | its existenee affect our policy? 


* * * 


Tere is no change to record in the Russian situa- 
tion, but the drift of events is still powerfully for peace. 
The first meetings of M. Litvinoff as Bolshevik pleni- 
potentiary have taken place in Copenhagen with 
Mr. O’Grady and in Dorpat with the Esthonian 
Ministers. There is, moreover, fresh light on the 
reasons for the rather sudden withdrawal of our 
blockading fleet from North Baltic waters, and for 
Mr. George’s announcement that it will not resume its 
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work next spring, when the ice breaks up. Mr. Long 
admits to “ discontent’’ in the Fleet serious enough to 
call for a Commission of Inquiry. When one has 
congratulated this Government on what looks like a 
humane act, one invariably discovers that it had merely 
yielded to the inevitable. It has stopped this abuse of 
the Fleet because the men were tired of the dirty work. 
Meanwhile, intervention is not atanend. At Vladivostock 
the local population under social revolutionary leaders 
rose successfully against Koltchak, thanks to the aid of 
General Gaida, the Tchecho-Slovak commander. The 
“revolt’’ was suppressed by Allied troops. Not much 
attention need be paid to rumors that the Bolsheviks 
are going to surrender power and call a Constituent 
Assembly. It is, however, probable enough that they 
are going to share power with the Menshevik leaders, 
and that the next Soviet elections will be carried out in 
conditions that admit of a free vote by the opposition. 
That is obviously a proof not of weakness but of 
strength. The “dictatorship” is no longer necessary. 


* * * 


Tue ‘‘ Times’’ published on Wednesday a sort of 
pastoral letter by the Patriarch Tikhon, the head of the 
Russian Church. It denounces the Bolsheviks in strong 
ecclesiastical language, backed by many Scriptural 
quotations, but ends with an appeal to them for an 
amnesty and “‘ rest from civil war.’’ The document as 
printed is undated, but it dates itself by mentioning that 
the Bolsheviks have held power for a year. This, then, 
is the well-known commination which the Patriarch 
issued just a year ago—in 1918! Why does the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
serve it up now—without a date? The explanation is 
simple. The thing is done to distract attention from the 
fact that in the meantime the Patriarch has published 
another pastoral letter in a very different sense. His 
latest manifesto is a strong pronouncement against 
foreign intervention in Russian affairs—of which unfor- 
tunately only a telegraphic summary has so far reached 
London. It is charitable to assume that the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
erred in ignorance of the facts, and was misled by the 
‘“‘ Russian Liberation Committee.’’ No honest news- 
paper, if it had known the facts, would have perpetrated 
this fraud upon the public. 


* ” * 


THE successes of the Italian Socialists turn out to 
have been even more remarkable than we supposed last 
week. They will have from 150 to 160 seats in the new 
Chamber, drawn almost exclusively from the North, in 
which they have a majority over all other parties. Signor 
Nitti may have to go into partnership with the Catholic 
‘“‘ Popular’”’ party, a portent in Italian politics. But 
indeed all over Europe the issue between the old order 
of society and the revolution is drawn so sharply, that 
the middle class is forced to ignore what was before the 
war the fundamental division between clericals and anti- 
clericals. That has happened in France, and seems about 
to happen in Italy. An alarmist Reuter telegram 
predicts that the Socialists are about to make a violent 
demonstration against the King, and his abdication is 
discussed. We should have thought that the Socialists 
were more concerned with basic economic issues than with 
personal and dynastic questions. D’Annunzio, mean- 
while, has seized the Dalmatian port of Zara on the 
Fiume recipe, and has been welcomed by Admiral Millo. 
He threatens to occupy all Dalmatia and even Monte- 
negro, and (so runs the rumor) also Trieste. This looks 
like the opening of a militarist-nationalist coup d’ état. 
If the Italian Government can be defied in this way by the 
army and the fleet, it must expect a counter-movement 





from the Socialists. The Extreme Right is making 
anarchy : the Socialists may conceivably seize the moment 
to set up their own order—at all events in the North, 
where they have the people behind them. 


* * * 


Tue departure of the Roumanians from Budapest 
has at last enabled Sir George Clerk as representative 
of the Supreme Council to patch up some kind of 
provisional government. M. Friedrich, too deeply 
committed to the Hapsburgs, ceases to be Premier, but 
his associate, M. Huszar, the leader of the Anti-Semitic 
Party, takes his place. Two unimportant trade union 
leaders hold minor portfolios in the Coalition. It has 
given a pledge to make an early and free election, but 
after the recent reign of terror, with the prisons still 
packed with Socialists of all shades, there can be no real 
freedom of meeting or discussion. Roumania is now, it 
appears, willing to sign the Peace Treaty, which means 
that she will have to give paper pledges to respect the 
rights of minorities. On the other hand, she has, it 
appears, refused to withdraw further eastward than the 
river Theiss. That involves a claim to hold the counties 
along the left bank which are among the most purely 
Magyar regions of Hungary. There are not in these 
counties above two or three per cent. of non-Magyar 
inhabitants. It will be interesting to see how the Allies 
deal with this situation. Their credit is at stake even 


more directly than in the question of Fiume and 
Dalmatia. 


THe Prime Minister’s speech “to the Temperance 
Deputation shows, we are afraid, that the temperance 
policy of the Government is being steadily whittled 
down. There are to be Commissions, in some way 
carrying on the work of the Liquor Control Board, but 
with unspecified powers. What is the matter with the 
Board itself? It did brilliant work, of which it has left 
some magnificent monuments. Why, then, shut down 
its personnel, if its policy is to be continued? And what 
is the matter with local option? For years it was the 
official policy of the party to which Mr. Lloyd George once 
belonged. It is the seed-bed of larger experiments, and 
no friend of State Purchase or Control has ever turned 
it down. But in these days everything large and adven- 
turous in the way of social reform is condemned, or slips 
tamely out of sight. Perhaps the “ Temperance Council 
of the Christian Churches’’ will ask itself why. 


* * * 


TuosE who read Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s excellent 
speech on the Aliens Bill will, we hope, give attention to 
its shameful subject when Lord Buckmaster recurs to it in 
the House of Lords. The Bill does many bad things ; 
the meanest is the fate it assigns to a handful of harmless 
creatures whom it brings under its sway. These people 
are nearly all women. Most of them have lived for years 
amongst us as governesses, milliners, and in other humble 
ways of life. Their case has been examined and 
re-examined, either by specially qualified Committees, or 
by the police, or by both. It is safe to say that among 
these “ enemy aliens ’’ there is not one enemy of England. 
Yet unless these people can avow themselves to be seventy 
years of age, or to have resided for thirty-five years 
in England, or to have had one or more relations serving 
in the war on our side (and on some of the tests applied 
to them they are pretty certain to fail) they may be 
shipped off to Hamburg, and left to starve on its deserted 
quays. The House of Lords has already shown some 
human feeling on this matter; and attack on the 
offending clause could only awake the coarsest prejudice. 
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AN INCREDIBLE BILL. 


Tue so-called Anti-Dumping Bill is one of the most 
astonishing documents ever thrown at the head of a 
British House of Commons. The more it is examined in 
detail the more the wonder grows. It is incredible that 
it will be accepted even by a servile House of Commons. 
One is almost driven to the conclusion that it is the 
product of a Free Trader with a sense of humor, work- 
ing under orders that he resents, and designing to make 
them ridiculous. But it is the Geddes who weeps, not 
the Geddes who laughs, who is responsible for it; and 
no one has accused the President of the Board of Trade 
of a sense of humor. But the pedant in politics, as in. 
play-writing, can often produce results similar to the 
comic man, and with results no less disastrous. 


Briefly, the Bill sets up a Tribunal of Officials and 
ten nominated Members of Parliament. The duty of 
this Tribunal is to harry and hamper British trade. 
Their special enemy is cheapness. Whenever imported 
goods are being sold cheaply they are to be looked upon 
with suspicion. Whenever they are sold cheaper here 
than in the country of their origin they are to be made 
artificially dear by means of a tariff. The unfortunate 
merchant who imports such cheap goods is to be treated 
asacriminal. His books are to be ransacked, his business 
overhauled by inspectors, he is compelled to swear to a 
series of difficult statements before a series of Commis- 
sioners ; negligence or resistance involves fine or imprison- 
ment. This new Star Chamber is to carry on ite work 
of exaction by means of orders. Its orders once issued 
have the force of law. Orders are issued on the caprice 
of the nominated Committee. They may be issued day 
by day and altered day by day. Tariffs may be clapped 
on and off again with the same bewildering rapidity as 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s delirious dance among coal prices. 
There is even provision made for emergency action by 
the President himself. In case some ship containing 
cheap goods is winging its wicked way to these shores, he 
is given powers to clap on a tariff without waiting for the 
Committee, and it is for the Committee to confirm within 
twenty-one days. So happily may the cheap goods be 
diverted to foreign countries and foreign trade com- 
petitors and Britain saved from their infection. Vessels 
bringing cheap goods thus become subject to the same 
procedure of defence as vessels afflicted with yellow fever 
or the plague. So the vigilant eye of Sir Auckland will 
keep watch on all cargoes approaching this country from 
all shores, and issue orders, where no orders exist, if the 
goods are designed to be sold at a lower price to Britain’s 
unfortunate consumer than the price at which they 
might have been sold in the country of their birth. And 
the attitude of Parliament and the public to him can 
only be that of Nebuchadnezzar to his god, after the King 
had been compelled to eat grass like an ox—‘‘ he doeth 
according to his will: and none shall stay his hand or 
‘say unto him, What doest thou?’’ 


The measure is entitled an Anti-Dumping Bill. It 
has, of course, nothing to do with “dumping’”’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Part of it allows the Trade 


Regulation Committee to prohibit any exports they 





mittee to prohibit any imports they please—also from a 
printed list. Of these imports they may, however, give 
licences for import of any quantity they choose, at any 
price they choose, to any individuals or friends they 
choose. No attempt is made in the arbitrary and 
incongruous list of ‘‘ key industries ’’ thus protected, to 
ensure efficient supply of the monopoly in the home 
market, or that the profits of these community-created 
monopolies shall go to the community. The goods 
prohibited as ‘‘ key industries’’ are not the goods (as 
promised) essential to the ingredients of war munitions. 
They vary from essential dyes and medicines to gauges 
and hosiery latch needles. They are goods which, as 
Dr. Laurie has pointed out in the “ Times,’’ are essen- 
tial to the recovery of scientific teaching and research, 
and in which the prices here are disgracefully high and 
the quality scandalously bad. The British scientist is to 
struggle on through this price and quality varied only 
by manipulated licences while his foreign competitor has 


open to him the choice of the best and cheapest materials 
in all the world. 


Into this variegated collection there is suddenly 
spatchcocked a prohibition of hops—not “ dumped ”’ 
hops or ‘‘ key industry ’’ hops, but just ‘‘ imported ”’ 
hops—with no licences to break through the prohibition 
and no tariff to mitigate its rigor. Why this particular 
‘“ noxious weed ”’ is singled out of all others for special 
treatment is not explained. The home hop grower in the 
last few years, on his diminished acreage, has been 
making larger profit than at any previous period in his 
life-time. But apparently this Government is prepared 
to concede to him—perhaps to steady the electioneering 
prospects in the Home Counties—a monopoly far wider 
than that which Lord Salisbury refused in the height 
of the campaign for hop growers’ protection. 


Another ‘‘ temporary ’’ power given to this Trade 
Regulation Committee is the power to prohibit the 
imports of any or all goods manufactured or produced in 
any country in which the rate of exchange is adverse. 
The Committee could completely close the doors of trade 
with Germany, France, Italy, and half the other 
countries of the world. It could prohibit trade with all 
these or with any one of these. It could prohibit all 
trade or trade in any particular article. These prohibi- 
tions are not to be decided after free debate in Parlia- 
ment, or in presence of public criticism or approval. 
They will be decided by this Committee sitting in secret, 
under pressure of whatever influence can be brought to 
bear upon it by any interest which stands te gain by such 
a policy. We thus deliver over to secret and irrespon- 
sible negotiation our whole right to rebuild the broken 
economic fabric of Europe and restore again the healing 
influence of trade and commerce. So long as the 
exchange is unfavorable, we can forbid trade; and so 
long as we forbid trade the exchange must continue un- 
favorable. In private and secret wangles with toy- 
makers and motor manufacturers and promoters of any 
goods desiring a home monopoly will be settled our 
future relation with the new world which aspires to rise 
from the ruins of the old. 


These will be defended as ‘‘ temporary ’”’ elements. 





please, from a printed list. Part of it allows the same Com- 





The heart of the viciousness of the Bill is wrapped up in 
the permanent so-called Anti-Dumping Clauses. Dump- 
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ing as, normally defined, is the persistent sale of goods in 
any country at a price below the cost of production in 
the country of their origin. The cost of production is 
never once mentioned in this Bill. Dumping is 
interpreted as the sale of goods below the price of sale 
in the country of their origin. It is not even the world 
price which is taken into account. That world price is 
to be forbidden to the British consumer and manufac- 
turer. If a foreign firm is content to make a less profit 
over sales in the world outside than in its own country, 
all its trade competitors may obtain the advantage of 
that reduced profit except Britain. Sir Auckland 
Geddes and his Committee will clap on a tariff equal to 
the amount of that difference in profit. The home price 
—defined as “foreign value ’’—will be certified by the 
British Consul in the country of origin. The merchant 
will not be allowed to sell cheaper than this ‘‘ foreign 
value’’ here. He will have to pay to the State the 
difference between his selling price here and the selling 
price abroad. He pays this tariff not because the State 
wants the money. He pays the tariff to prevent his 
countrymen getting goods cheap—getting goods as 
cheaply as all other countries are getting them, except 
the country of their origin. With use of goods thus 
artificially raised in price he is expected to compete 
against the producers of these countries in all the 
neutral markets of the world. 


We have thus abandoned a tariff for revenue. We 
have abandoned a scientific tariff. We have even 
abandoned a tariff for corruption. We proposs to sub 
stitute a tariff that shall be transitory and hazardous, 
varying from month to month or even from day to day, 
independent of Parliament, dependent on the caprice of 
the President of the Board of Trade and his confederates 
of the Trade Regulation Committee. It will have the 
advantage of keeping the whole British trading world 
in uncertainty, and of putting the British trading world 
under the control of an entirely irresponsible bureau- 
cracy. It will, however, be elastic and pliant. It will 
have none of the disadvantages of a fixed and rigid 
protection. It will have none of the impartiality of such 
protection. The tariffs of most countries have this 
feature that they treat imports from all nations indis- 
criminately, unless most-favored clauses are inserted in 
the legislation of their creation. But here we strike at 
each country separately ; if anyone in that country is 
guilty of the crime of sending us goods with less profit 
than he is making by selling them at home. At one time 
we thus attack trade with France, at another with Italy, 
at another with America, for the crime of offering us 
cheap goods. So we maintain the moral hegemony of the 
League of Nations. We can raise the price of imported 
steel from America and deflect cheap steel into Germany 
-—there to be worked up into machinery to compete 
against us in the overseas markets. We can raise the 
price of imported dyes from Germany and deflect cheap 
dyes into Holland and France, to compete against us in 
fully manufactured articles. We can make artificially 
expensive for our manufacturers and consumers other 
articles from Italy and France and Spain. 





The Bill thus deals only. with price in the country 
of origin. Its object is evidently not to make the price 
of any goods dearer than the goods in any other country ; 
but all goods dearer than in every country except the 
country of origin—-to make England a paradise of dear- 
ness. If in any country the consumers are fleeced by any 
trust or combine while the goods are sold cheap abroad, 





every country but Britain is to enjoy the advantage of 
that cheapness. Britain, by Government action, is to 
enjoy the same fleecing performed in its own land as by 
the trust or combine. The product of the tariff which 
is thus to raise the price is to be raked in by the 
Government. Our bewildered merchants are to take 
stock of all these feverish changes and arrange their 
contracts with prudent foresight of their probabilities. 
They are to estimate not only what the “ selling value ’”’ 
is of a commodity sold in the country of its origin, but 
what the selling value would be of goods not sold in the 
country of their origin, if they were sold in the country 
of their origin! Without such certificates all trade 
becomes illegal and subject to heavy penalty in any goods 
concerning which an order is made. And all this so- 
called protection, at once clumsy and capricious, is 
imposed in the name of security and stability upon an 
island race of traders who have built up its prosperity 
just by such “dumping ’”’ of its products at various rates 
of profit in all the markets of the world! 


If we are getting (say) cheap sugar from Germany, 
the President of the Board of Trade may put into motion 
his apparatus of extortion to prevent our consumers from 
obtaining cheap sugar. The German sugar merchants 
may be selling sugar to all the world at less profit than 
they are selling it in the German market. If the Sugar 
Trust is mulcting its own home consumers, our own home 
consumers must be mulcted in equal degree. Holland 
may get cheap German sugar. Denmark may get cheap 
German sugar. All our rival manufacturers of products 
for which sugar is the raw material may get cheap sugar. 
But at home the gates are for Sir Auckland Geddes to 
open and to close. Against the barriers of his 
countervailng tariff the British consumer may beat, 
his hands in vain. As he sees his world market 
slipping away from him, he will have the consolation of 
knowing that he is paying for his raw material no less 
a sum than the prices at which it is being bought in the 
country of its origin. He is sharing with that home 
consumer a common misfortune. 


It may be objected that although these extra- 
ordinary powers are thus given, it is not intended that 
they shall be used. They are limited by the 
condition that the Board must be satisfied that the pro- 
duction or manufacture of similar articles at home is, 
or is likely to be, adversely affected. But such powers 
are not given so widely without an intention of use, and 
the interests can always make out a case of present or 
possible adverse affection. The producers of steel can 
always excite a clamor for dear steel; the would-be 
growers of sugar beet can always make a case for a 
possible adverse affection. The effects on trade 
of these interests is so great that manipulation 
of tariffs in all protected countries normally 
takes many months or years of consideration. Here 
tariffs are left to the interests on the one hand and a 
bureaucratic, nominated body on the other, with the con- 
sumer powerless. It is no reply to say that having 
received these monstrous powers, they will act agreeably. 
Parliament would object to allowing the Minister of 
Defence to clap into gaol or sentence to death anyone 
whom he thought was hostile to the public welfare, and 
would refuse to be soothed by the explanation that in 
actual practice only those would be so treated who were 
incorrigible rogues. 





Were the Anti-Dumping Bill to pass Sir Auckland 
Geddes would be in the happy position of getting the 
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British trader both on the stroke and on the rebound. 
The Anti-Profiteering Act has given him tribunals and 
machinery of inspection; the Anti-Dumping Act 
will give him working at every port and 
watching at every corner. In the case of any 
goods imported under one of these orders, the 
Profiteering Act can impose on the merchant a fine and 
judgment if he sells the goods dearer than they are sold 
in (say) Germany or America. The Anti-Dumping Act 
can impose upon him a fine and judgment if he sells the 
goods cheaper than they are sold in Germany or America. 
Between the two the British trader will find the path of 
rectitude a hazardous way. It was unkindly said of this 
Minister that in his carrying out of Conscription he 
treated the British nation as if it were a corpse on the 
dissecting table. He here proposes to treat the same 
nation as if it were a live man stretched upon the rack ; 
with power always to give an extra twinge by pulling 
the Anti-Profiteering lever at his head, or the Anti- 
Dumping lever at his feet. The whole Bill in its com- 
bination of bureaucracy, uncertainty, and opportunity 
for corruption, might have been devised by a persistent 
enemy of British trade. It is based on the abysmal 
fallacy that it is a hostile act for anyone to sell us goods 
cheap. This fallacy is to be embodied in law at a moment 
when high prices of goods are urging us towards revolu- 
tion. The danger of its passage lies in the fact that its 
potential victims may regard the whole thing as frankly 
incredible. Once understood, its destiny is assured. 





THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT. 


Tue ‘‘ Times’’ has made us familiar with the phrase, 
“The Egyptian Peril.’’ In the crude sense of the word 
there is not and cannot be a “ peril’’ to the British 
Empire in Egypt. The Egyptians are not a fighting race : 
their flat country does not lend itself to guerilla warfare. 
any violent movement in these days of machine guns, 
poison gas, and aeroplanes would end only in the 
massacre of the natives who attempted it.. The ‘‘ peril ”’ 
is rather of the kind that confronts us in Ireland. A 
whole people stands solidly opposed to us. The very 
Ministers who took office and salary from ‘our hands are 
so worked upon by public opinion that they range them- 
selves against us. The masses of the towas and even 
the stolid fellahin of the villages are to-day as they 
never were before, ranged behind the students and the 
intellectuals who always were against us. The rioting 
is recurrent, and when the crowds of men have been 


broken up, processions of women confront us 
with a new problem. In Lord Cromer’s day 
nationalism was a middle-class agitation. To-day 


organized trade unions use the weapon of the strike 
against us. The “peril’’ means simply that by no 
resource of policy or coercion do we seem able to restore 
the normal pacific life of a well-governed British depen- 
dency. We fail in our self-imposed task, and a 
failure in the metropolis of Arabic and Islamic culture, 
at a moment when we are busy in spreading our rule or 
our influence over Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, is certainly a “ peril,’’ for it involves a serious 
blow to our prestige. If we mean to go on, we have to 
prove over again that we can govern. 

The origins of this revival of a militant nationalism 
so much more determined and unanimous than any of 
its predecessors are not mysterious when one reviews the 
facts. The proclamation of a Protectorate in December, 
1914, was a staggering blow to the hopes of the 





Nationalists. So long as our status in Egypt was legally 
undefined and unrecognized, they clung to the dream 
that the occupation might one day end. They have 
their register of our promises to withdraw. There are, 
they say, no less than sixty official repetitions of that 
pledge, which in Mr. Gladstone’s famous words, “ If 
one pledge can be more sacred than another,’’ was 
invested with ‘‘ especial sanctity.’’ In 1914 we wiped 
that pledge finally from our consciences, even more 
decidedly than we had done ten years before in the 
Moroccan treaty. In doing this we refrained from any 
attempt to define the new position of a vassal Egypt. 
We neither gave nor even promised a Constitution. On 
the contrary the semi-Liberal evolution of the represen- 
tative Assembly (a consultative body with a nominated 
element, which could, however, veto new direct taxes), 
which Lord Kitchener began in 1913, came to a sudden 
stop. The Assembly was suspended, and remains sus- 
pended to this day. The Protectorate then meant for 
the Egyptian people a purely bureaucratic administra- 
tion. 

As the ‘‘ war of liberation’’ came to its end, the 
Egyptians had to look on, while the Sheriff of Mecca 
was raised to the status of an independent King, and his 
son, the Emir Feisul, actually sat as a plenipotentiary 
at the Peace Conference. Even India received a certain 
place, if not her due place, in the new organization of 
civilization, and her delegates sit at the Washington 
Conference to-day. The Egyptians had their ears open 
while we perorated about ‘‘ the right of self-determina- 
tion,’’ and they asked why the right accorded to their 
vastly more primitive kinsmen of Arabia should be 
denied to them. They chose a delegation to attend the 
Peace Conference. We interned it in Malta, though its 
head, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, is a man who used to be 
known for his moderation, a former Minister, a 
Nationalist, who had been willing to work with the 
Occupation. Even the request of the Cabinet to send’ 
delegates to London to discuss the future Constitution 
was rudely and sharply refused. 

This was enough to rouse the educated and politi- 
cally-minded minority in Egypt to just anger. We 
diffused the discontent, however, among the lowliest 
fellahin. Out of consideration for Moslem susceptibili- 
ties, we had promised not to involve Egypt in the war 
with her Suzerain and Caliph. We broke that promise 
by raising labor corps. This was not done by any 
regular and legal process of conscription. It was done 
in the villages by recruiting agents, who used the 
methods of the press-gang. The lash which Lord 
Cromer was proud of abolishing came out once more. 
The number recruited was very large—Sir Valentine 
Chiro] says a million—out of the 14 millions of men, 
women and children. Once recruited we treated them 
as cheap servile labor commonly is treated. The food, 
clothing, tents and bedding were bad, and the medical 
care was worse. As one English chaplain has put it, 
the peasants in those corps in Sinai, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, ‘‘ died like flies.’” For the.more prosperous 
peasants our military administration provided another 
set of grievances. The profitable growing of cotton was 
limited, and the enforced crops of grain and fodder were 
requisitioned at what are said to have been inadequate 
prices. Everywhere else, even in Ireland and Poland, 
the farmer throve by war. In Egypt we added 
economic exploitation to the inhumanity of servile labor. 
Nor was this all. Egypt swarmed with our troops. 
It is not we but Sir Valentine Chirol who says that they 
treated the Egyptians as ‘‘ niggers.’’ The verdict of the 
‘‘ Times’ that our policy has been “‘ reactionary ’’ and 
our administration ‘‘ inefficient,’’ is mild censure for 
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this record. Nor is it fair to blame only the men on 
the spot who acted for Lord Grey and Mr. Balfour. The 
Foreign Office policy of making the ‘‘ King ’’ of Mecca 
into our puppet Caliph is a challenge to all Moslems and 
to Egyptians more especially. The choice, moreover, 
of Lord Milner, who stands for the Egyptians as the 
incarnation of Imperialism, as the head of the very tame 
Commission which is to inquire into the palpable scandal, 
was itself a provocation. Lord Curzon foreshadows the 
early departure after four months delay of this Commis- 
sion. It seems probable that it will be boycotted, and 
that any Assembly it sets up will be used only to agitate 
for independence. In the security and elation of victory 
the instinct for ruling others, which we believe ourselves 
to possess, has faltered as painfully in Egypt as in 
Ireland. 

Egypt is no longer an isolated country: there is no 
isolated country left in the world. It felt the wave of 
Oriental democracy which upset Abdul Hamid, gave a 
Parliament to Persia, and made even of China a 
Republic. It feels to-day the much vaster upheaval of 
the war. The notion of the victors that they can confine 
their heady doctrine of nationality to the subjects of the 
defeated Empires is among the most pathetic delusions 
of history. We have spent five years in liberating Poles, 
Tchechs, Serbs, Esthonians and the rest. We have now 
to face the fact that Irishmen, Egyptians and Indians 
are also nations. So long as we imagine, as Lord 
Curzon seems to do, that we can play with this situation 
on traditional Crown Colony lines, we have not begun 
to face our problem. If we follow the usual routine— 
tame native Ministries, consultative and _ partly 
nominated assemblies—we shall waste our time, and we 
may even aggravate the unrest. This case is not on all 
fours with India. We never promised by an especially 
sacred pledge to evacuate India. Nor can we allege the 
usual. excuse for Empire—the variety of the local 
populations. We have here to deal with a nation solid 
in culture, language and religion—for even the tiny 
Coptic minority is ranged to-day with the Moslem mass. 
The more solid -excuse, that there is an Uitlander 
population which has the finance of Egypt in its hands, 
cannot be given a democratic statement, when one sets 
the 200,000 of this foreign population (largely Maltese 
and Greek) against the 14,000,000 Egyptians. They are 
not to our thinking a race intellectually comparable to 
the finer Indian stocks. Their ‘‘ intellectuals’’ are 
somewhat below the Indian level in subtlety and depth 
of thought, and we have been content to leave the masses 
illiterate as we found them. There is a class problem 
and a land problem, neither of which we have done much 
if anything to solve. We are not sure that a self- 
governing Egypt would be a model community. But it 
would have none of the racial and social and economic 
problems to face which are testing (as yet with no happy 
results) the capacity (say) of Poles and South Slavs. 

It is time that we asked ourselves to state honestly, 
why it is that we insist on breaking our promise to with- 
draw from Egypt, or why we refuse to apply “ the right 
of self-determination.’’ That right is not satisfied by 
conceding some guarded form of consultative assembly. 
It means, if it means anything, the right of a people to 
choose under what rule it will live. Even if we elect to 
say that Egyptians, after a generation of our tuition, are 
still political minors, have we not laid down the principle 
that such races may choose the Power which is to receive 
a “mandate”? to watch over them? We seem to 
remember that Mr. Lloyd George proposed to consult the 
negroes of German Africa before he transferred them to 
ourrule. To refuse a right to Egyptians which we allow 
to nomad Arabs and the Cameroon tribes is sorry trifling. 





What is it that deters us! There are three possible 
answers—the strategic argument of the road to India, 
the financial argument of the investor, and, of course, 
the general reluctance to surrender power. Power that 
results in scandal is no precious possession. There are 
ways of ensuring financial stability which fall far short 
of a protectorate. As for the Suez Canal, if we were in 
earnest with the idea of the League of Nations, we should 
ourselves propose to safeguard its neutrality by the same 
régime which we shall apply to the Turkish Straits. In 
any event it would be easy to police the Canal without 
administering or even garrisoning Egypt. 

A critic should be prepared with an alternative 
policy, and we will make our suggestion. In the first 
place we would retrace the error committed when the 
Egyptian delegation was excluded from the Paris Con- 
ference. The problem of Egypt is an international 
problem: our solution of it by proclaiming a protectorate 
by our sole authority was the first mistake. It would 
be an easy and graceful thing to say that since 1914 
the League of Nations has come into being. Let us give 
reality to the League by referring Egypt to it. That 
means that Saad Pasha Zaghlul must be heard by its 
Council. The Protectorate may then be converted into 
‘‘mandate.’’ If we wish the Egyptians to acquiesce in 
that, we must make terms with them. The “ mandate” 
must be defined and limited. If we must “ protect ’”’ 
Egypt, let the word mean what it ought to mean. We 
insure it against external aggression. If we must watch 
over our investments, that, again, is a limited task. 
We must, however, be prepared to make over the civil 
administration to a fully self-governing Egypt. If 
European experts are still employed, let it be as the 
salaried servants and not as the dictators of an Egyptian 
State. As for our garrison, let it be confined to Suez and 
the Soudan. That would be a compromise very far from 
the sheer independence which Egyptians demand. A 
“ mandate,’’ however, should have a time limit, and it 
should be subject to review. From our knowledge of the 
older nationalism of twelve years ago, we should expect 
that Saad Pasha would welcome a solution on these lines. 
No solution which a man so essentially sane and moderate 
rejects would be worth a trial. We must retrace our 
violent war-time policy: we must confer with leaders 
whom the whole Egyptian nation has chosen. The 
question is largely one of procedure. The procedure 
which will fail and deserve to fail is the dictation of con- 
cessions from Downing Street. The real question for us 
to decide is whether we accept or reject the League of 
Nations and the ideas for which it stands. Lord Curzon 
contrived to discuss Egypt without once mentioning the 
League. If we treat Egypt as a purely British question, 
we have made our own “ reservations’ to the Covenant 
with all the egoism but without the frankness of the 
American Senate. 


THE SOLDIER’S HOME. 


EIGHTEEN months ago, when our Army was fighting with 
its back to the wall in a narrow corner of Flanders, the 
British Commander appealed to his soldiers to fight for 
their homes just as Nicias and Gylippus appealed to their 
soldiers in that terrible struggle at Syracuse, whose 
heart-rending agonies live for ever in the haunting pages 
of Thucydides. So closely related are those two primitive 
institutions of mankind. Those soldiers fought as soldiers 
had never fought before and gave their country complete 
victory. Did anybody then imagine that after the war 
had been brought to a triumphant conclusion the Govern- 
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ment which had promised those soldiers new houses, land 
settlements, and everything that the heart could desire 
would have to confess that at the end of the year the 
situation was worse instead of better, and that many of 
the men over whose wretched homes in the past Mr. 
Walter Long wept in retrospect (he called them pigsties) 
would find that tney had no homes at all? A few persons, 
noting the way the Government had set about its policy, 
imagined just this very catastrophe, but they were 
regarded as cynics or miso-Georgites, or incorrigible 
pessimists. The majority thought otherwise and gave to 
the men who made these promises all the power it could, 
to find in less than twelve months that not one of those 
promises would be kept. Who speaks now of land settle- 
ment for soldiers without a smile? And as for houses 
Dr. Addison has to admit that as a last desperate effort 
to get something done the Government is to resort to the 
crude expedient of a bonus to anyone who will build a 
house ; an expedient the futility of which must be obvious 
to the most superficial mind. 

The quarrel between Dr. Addison and his predecessor 
is intensely interesting, no doubt, to those two gentle- 
men. The nation is not likely to become engrossed in it, 
but it has a certain importance for it carries us back to 
the early phases of this question, and our present diffi- 
culties can only be understood if those phases are recalled. 
During the war Mr. Lloyd George set up a small War 
Cabinet, and instead of giving to this Cabinet the conduct 
of the war and using other Ministers for decisions on 
other questions he compelled all Ministers to bring all 
their proposals to this overworked body. This War 
Cabinet thus became a bottle-neck. An unhappy 
Minister would sit on the doorstep for hours in the hope 
that some day Lord Milner and Lord Curzon would have 
time to think about housing or public health or unem- 
ployment. As a consequence more than half the werk 
done by officials during the war on these domestic issues 
was absolutely wasted. To outsiders it seems extra- 
ordinary that the Armistice found the Government 
without any constructive domestic policy. A special 
Department had been set up for this very purpose. But 
when the history of that Department is written it will 
be discovered that the new system of Government estab- 
lished by Mr. Lloyd George had made it impossible for 
the work of that Department to yield any result, for its 
work was never considered by Ministers with time or 
energy at their disposal. 

The housing question is a good illustration. Lord 
Downham has the temerity to cite to-day the circular he 
sent out to the local authorities in 1918 to explain what 
help the Government would give. That circular was 
condemned at the time by the Labor Party, and by all 
who had studied the problem. The fact, that the Govern- 
ment adopted Lord Downham’s policy showed how far 
Mr. Lloyd George was from grasping the scope of the 
problem or the meaning of his pledges to the soldiers. 
For the most striking thing about Lord Downham’s policy 
was that it envisaged the problem as a local problem of 
no exceptional difficulty. The Government was to help 
local authorities by an annual grant covering the loss on 
a scheme for seven years, and the State was to bear three- 
quarters of the ultimate loss. The local authorities were 
to raise the necessary loans. It was pointed out by critics 
from the first that these plans proceeded on a wrong 
principle. Smith who fought in the West Kents has as 
good a claim as Jones who fought in the Tynesiders, and 
neither claim should depend on the public spirit or the 
wealth of the local authority. The State in such an 
emergency should find the capital. This does not involve 
the substitution of a State Department for the local 
authority in the building. It means that the State would 





find the capital, would call for schemes, and would make 
itself responsible for getting the work done. 

We have only to recall what happened during the 
war to see how a Government in earnest would have 
acted. It was then essential to get certain things made. 
The Government took steps to ensure that those things 
were made by commandeering in one case, issuing 
priority certificates in another, licensing in a third. If 
the Government had realized that the housing problem 
was not one whit less urgent than munitions problems 
during the war, it would have been prepared to take 
similar measures. It would have been possible thus to 
postpone luxury building to the building of necessaries. 
There is a Builders’ National Council that could have 
been uesd for his purpose: there were professional 
organizations ready to advise, to prepare town planning 
schemes, and to discuss all kinds of expedients and experi- 
ments. There should have been a local conference in 
every district. If the Government had wanted to treat 
the question as urgent they would have thrown some 
energy into their policy on those lines. They would have 
been just as ready to spend a hundred millions on it as 
they were to spend a hundred millions on prolonging civil 
war in Russia. They would have given as much thought 
to it as they have given to the demands of the big “usiness 
interests for protection. But they have treated it as an 
ordinary problem of administration, refusing to face 
the difficulties and realities, and in consequence the Iccal 
authorities who wished to provide houses have not kad the 
help, and those who did not wish to provide them have 
not had the ginger they needed. 

If the Government really meant business they would 
adopt to-day the policy they rejected. They would raise 
a national housing loan and give housing priority over 
other building. Their proposal to give a bonus to 
individual builders is worse than to give to a man who has 
been ordered a sea voyage a glass of brandy and telling 
him that it is a substitute. It will clearly only add to the 
confusion. What is wanted is a carefully devised town 
planning scheme for each town and district in which the 
local authorities will have the co-operation of architects, 
builders, and trade unions and the help of the State. 
Such schemes ought, of course, to have been ready a year 
ago. What is needed is conservation and concentration 
of energy and the Government proposal will lead to its 
dissipation. If there is a shortage of labor as it is, the 
local authorities will be hampered in working out their 
schemes by the diversion of energy that must result from 
this policy. The Government tried the expedient of 
public building, on conditions on which they were warned 
from the first that it must fail: they now propose to 
stimulate private building on conditions that are certain 
to prejudice public building without any guarantee that 
they will produce the houses that are wanted. It is 
highly significant that at a Conference called by the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council last 
Saturday at Manchester, to hear Dr. Addison defend his 
policy, only six delegates out of six hundred «upported 
that policy. The delegates represented trade unions, 
co-operative societies, and other workmen’s associations. 
The Government's policy is a policy of despair. It is an 
admission by Mr. Lloyd George, who is responsible ¢tike 
for Lord Downham and Dr. Addison, of his incapacity 
to keep his promises to the soldiers. Ministers find cther 
names for failure. Money is short: it was not sho-t wnen 
they wanted to make war on Russia. They even put the 
blame on the trade unions, as if they decided what and 
where buildings are to be put up. A single test can be 
applied to their apologies. How would these apologies 
have sounded in those trembling weeks of the spring of 
last year? 
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LILULI. 


By Romain Ro.uuanp. 
(Continued from page 263.) 


Hooau! itm < 

(The Gallipoulets and Hurluberloches come to grips 
in the middle of the bridge. General rough and tumble. 
While the front ranks are toppling into the ravine, the 
rest fcllow like a flock of sheep. Im the foreground, in 
front of the motor, which has been drawn up facing 
the audience, and on the bonnet of which stands 
Durer’s Beast leaning forward, his fore feet planted on 
the edge, like a gargoyle, a procession of distinguished 
Gallipoulets files past. They are of all ages and 
complexions, all heights and dimensions, tied together 
in Indian file with a chain round their necks. They 
dance, grimace, shout, wave tomahawks, at the orders 
of an enormous negro, clothed only in a loin-cloth, who 
rolls his eyes and dances backwards, keeping his face to 
his captives.) 

The Fettered Brains (singing and dancing): We are 
the brains, the free men, characters of tempered steel, 
proud souls, supple and firm like a Toledo blade. 
Always faithful to the man who holds us. What must be 
done is his business. He who holds us is the handle, we 
are the blade. The handle changes, the blade remains. 
Always faithful to the new handle as long as it holds us. 
Hold us fast! Always ready to slash, gash, clip or 
emasculate either James, or John or Zebedee. For we are 
of pure steel, ready to strike to right or left, where you 
will. If your heart smiles on the notion, we will even 
commit hara-kiri. 

The Negro (stimulating them): Up there, Intellects ! 
Higher! Ho! Ho! Ho! Bend! Jump! Turn! Jump! Blow 
out your bellies! Twist your haunches! Mark the beat with 
back and heel, the beat, the tango beat! Kick up behind 
and before! Up and down! High! Higher! Higher! 

The Intellectuals (looking down from their tribune) : 
I like this capering and dancing—these rhythmic hops 
and cadenced prancing,—the movements of free men 
advancing.—By numbers they dance the complex figures : 
—then both to white and sable niggers—All honor be! 
All honor be—to Pyrrhic steps and these fair chains,— 
all honor to the daring swains,—lovers of our august 
Tsarina—Opinion ! 

(Battle and hubbub. A party of Gallipoulets break 
through the Hurluberloches and pursue them on the 
further bridge. Another party of Hurluberloches break 
through Gallipoulets and pursue them on the near side 
of the bridge. On either side pursued and pursuers climb 
the paths above the stage on the left, continuing all the 
time to thump one another and yell. Meanwhile the 
Fettered Brains have gone dancing across the bridge, 
passing in mid bridge another file of Fettered Brains, 
who are crossing in the opposite direction and who come 
dancing over to take the places of the first troop. During 
this time the Intellectuals, having talked well, look on, 
rest and quench their thirst, mopping their foreheads 
after their heroiclabor. But Diirer’s Beast, who has got 
down from the motor, slowly walks round the Chorus and 
looks at them with a snigger. No more is needed to 
make the Intellectuals hastily go back to their places and 
start their singing again. 

(The stage is cleared little by little. The combatants 
have disappeared in the upper parts of the mountain. 
There only remain on the stage the motionless car of the 
petrified goddess, the docile chorus of Intellectuals on its 
platform and the two files of Fettered Brains, dancing in 
silence, like a grotesque frieze, along either bank of the 
ravine. No one else.) 

(But yes ; over there, aloof in his field, is Janot, still 
digging away. Diirer’s Beast comes and sniffs at him. 
Quietly, unhurriedly, trotting along on its ass’s feet, 
it goes to him. It halts a couple of paces away, its 
tongue hanging out like a wolf. Janot, whose back is 
turned, feels its breath. He looks up, turns round, sees 
the motionless Beast, drops his spade, stands, mouth 
open, arms hanging loose; then hurriedly, with rounded 
back and bent head, avoiding looking at the Beast, he 
goes to his browsing ass, slips the bridle round its neck, 
mounts and makes for the bridge.) 





(On the bridge Janot encounters a Hurluberlochian 
Sancho, a pacific and ventripotent personage. straddling 
a mule. ‘The road is narrow; there is only room for 
one. Neither has the slightest wish to damage the other. 
They would be ready to make room, and are indeed 
already being polite to one another, were it not for the 
noisy men in the rear. 

Janot on his ass and Hansot on his mule. (The 
four beasts meet nose to nose): Ho! Ho! 

(They stand at a halt, perplexed, examining one 
another.) 

Hansot: Fine day. 

Janot: Warm day. (A pause.) 

Hansot: Well! Good morning to you. 

Janot: Good day to you, then. (A pause. They 
look at one another, laughing foolishly.) 

Janot: And where may you be going to? 

Hansot: Over there. I was taking a ride. 

_ , Janot (pointing to his ass): I was giving him an 
airing. 

Hansot (politely): He’s handsome (he is speaking 
of the ass). 

Janot (returning his compliment): He’s fat (he says 
this of the mule). 

Hansot (squinting in the direction of the torrent): 
It’s deep down under there. 

Janot: The devil! One might fall. (Neither dares 
to budge. A pause.) Perhaps I’m in your way? Would 
you like to get past? 

Hansot: Not at all, not at all; it’s my fault. 

Beg pardon, I’m sure. 

Janot: We ought to go back. 

Hansot: We ought Won't you? 

Janot: Won’t you? I’ve got plenty of time. 

Hansot: I’m in no hurry. (A pause.) 

Janot: Perhaps we might both go back. 

Hansot: Together. Both of us.. 

. Let’s go back. 

The Spectators in the Rear (indignant exclamations 

from both sides of the bridge): Janot! Janot! .. . 
Hansot! . . . What are you doing, you wretch? 
Don’t give way an inch! ’*s blood, man, go 
forward! Janot, think of your ancestors! 
Hansot, think of fame! See, she smiles on you! 
Honor demands that one of you must have the other’s 
skin. . . . Skin him, skin him! His skin! 
Your skin! Scrag him! Strike away, warriors, 
on your chargers! Gee up, then! on with you, 
donkey! . . . Conquer or die! Magnificent fate! 
‘ . Die, heroes! 

(The Intellectuals have come down from their plat- 
form and are grouped round the entry to the bridge, 
blocking the retreat. The Fettered Brains shove on 
either side and flog the two palfreys with might and 
main. Master-God, on the other side of the bridge, 
appears, with an ineffable smile, in a cloud at the 
window. Illusion hovers, suspended above the bridge, 
with palms and a trumpet. And Diirer’s Devil, perched 
on a rock overhanging the ravine, sits gargoyle-wise over 
against Master-God. ‘‘ Deux augures ”’_Janot 
and Hansot twist their necks in all directions in hope of 
finding some impossible issue, but are made to start back 
every time by some exhortation arrived from every 
corner of the earth and sky; they begin at last to roll 
their eyes and affront one another with) :— 

Janot: That’s enough of it now. Clear out! I’ve 
had my belly-full of looking at you. 

Hansot: It gives me the gripes, it does. All I ask 
is never to see your Lenten face again. 

Janot: Lenten face? Double moon-face! 
You Shrove Tuesday ! 

Hansot: Stock-fish ! 

Janot: Haggis! (They jostle one another a little.) 

Hansot: Hi, sir, take care, take care! ~ 
little more and we were both of us gone. 

Janot: Both? . . . Brrr! (They prudently 
draw apart; but the people behind push them back.) 


, 


That’s it. 
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Janot (in a lower voice, to Hansot): Do go away! 

Hansot (ditto): I’d like nothing better. 

The Fettered Brains (flogging the ass and mule till 
they plunge): Forward! 

Janot and Hansot (defending themselves vainly 
against those who push them on): But it isn’t prudent! 

Liluli (amiably): Do it nicely and gently. 

The Intellectuals (hurt): It won’t come off to-day, 
then. 

Master-God (consequentially): My sons, we're 
waiting for you. Your beds are made. 

Janot: Where? 

Master-God: In Paradise. 

Janot: Thanks, I prefer my straw. 

Liluli (strewing a shower of leaves over Janot and 
Hansot, with affected, languishing, sly gestures): And 
here is laurel, laurel, laurel for your pillows. 

Janot and Hansot: Enough! Enough! 

Liluli: Bay leaves. 

Janot: Do you take me for roast game? 


(The Goddess Opinion (Llép’ih), hitherto impassive, 


petrified, makes a violent gesture. The siren hoots. All 
start and, inspired with renewed zeal, hurl themselves 
on Janot and Hansot.) 

All: Get on! No more talking! 

The Fettered Brains: Kill! Kill! Kill! 

Liluli (sounding her trumpet, charmingly): Tootle- 
te-tootle. (Janot and Hansot pushed one against the 
other, are on the brink of the precipice.) 

Janot: But you don’t realize! One little step 

Liluli: By two little fools! 

All: Get on, will you? 

Liluli: Come now; jump, Janot! . 

All: Jump! Jump! You toad! 

Hansot (pushing Janot, who pushes back): Go on, 
they’re calling you! 

Janot: You pass first! 
another.) 

Liluli: Don’t stand on ceremony, my fine fellows! 
Pass abreast! (Janot and Hansot tumble fraternally 
together—over the bridge.) 

The Intellectuals (in two half-choruses on either side 
of the ravine, bend forward to look): They are passing. 
They have passed. (All together.) Oh! what an epical 
spectacle! Down they roll, they roll, they roll! “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss.’’ God! how steep! An 
avalanche! [I feel the cold creeps and the cold sweat 
all up my back! . Don't lean over too far! 

. « « In Profundis . Sic transit , 
(with a little whistle) Whew! They’re dead! What a 
sublime fate! (Straightening themselves up with pomp.) 
They live in us. remembered when we think. Let’s go 
and have a drink! Oh, my adorable Soul, my 
Soul, how fair you are! Plagues and pests, and the 
blows, bumps, thumps and death of other people are 
honey to you. ll is, and all has ceased to be, in order 
that you may sing of it. Peasants, bleed and die! It 
is all for the sake of my song. Happy mortals! How 
lucky thev are! Oh my Soul, I love you! Ever 
purer, ever lovelier, my inspired Soul, fly, fly towards 
Elysium ! . (Changing their tone) And now that 
these good peoples have hob-nobbed together, let us go 
and rest on their laurels! Come, gentlemen, let us go 
up to the Capitol! 

Liluli: Go up, Capitolian geese! 

The Intellectuals: Up! 

The Gods: Up! 

(Heroic march. Solemnly, solemnly, they wend 
their way up the mountain path in single file. Liluli 
walks behind, like a goosegirl, whipping them on with 
her palms. All this time the shouting of the people stil! 
fighting in the upper regions of the mountain can be 
heard.) 

(The stage is slowly cleared. The Intellectuals and 
Liluli at the turn of the path. Master-God has closed 
his shutter and retired behind his cloud. Llép’ih and 
her motor descend once more into the abyss. 

(In the shade of a rock, Polichinelle’s hump can be 
seen moving. He gets up cautiously, twists his neck iv 
all directions, like a blackbird, then, reassured, turns 
towards the audience a face convulsed with dumb 


(They seize and thump one 





laughter. His humps, his cocked hat, his nose, his chin, 
laugh ; his whole body is shaken with laughter; but not 
a sound comes out of him.) 

Polichinelle (to the audience): They haven’t got 
me. Laughter is safe. (A frightful din is heard; it 
comes tumbling down from above like a cataract.) 

Polichinelle: Oh! Crums! Down they comes! 
(Everything collapses on to him, the fighting peoples, 
furniture, crockery, poultry, stones, earth and all. 
Polichinelle disappears under the heap. A cloud of dust 
and noise envelops the stage. On top of the mound sits 
Liluli, her legs crossed, smiling, showing her teeth and 
the tip of her tongue; laying her forefinger to her nose, 
she says sententiously): A wise man has said: 

‘“‘ Wait, ere you laugh at fate, my friend, 
Until—The End.”’ 





A Zondon Pirarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Tue “ Anti-Dumping Bill ’’ has produced a greater 
political disturbance than any domestic happening 
since the Coalition was formed. Politics under the 
Coalition is a mere cult of hypocrisy ; but if every private 
member of the House of Commons spoke his mind, the 
Bill would be thrown out almost nem. con. Why should 
Parliament contract itself out of the tariff-making power? 
The Bill is a scheme for fixing high prices on the nation’s 
back without so much as a nod from Parliament. At 
whose bidding? At that of the bureaucracy, against 
whose hateful encroachments the country is already in 
arms. Its form is obnoxious even to the Protectionist. 
In Australia Protection is embedaed in State Socialism. 
But our home Protectionists are individualists. They 
will take an automatic tariff, but they will be slow to 
give the State official this forty-Geddes power of 
utterly destructive and confusing interference with 
national industry. I believe that the Bill must either 
break the Coalition altogether or reduce the Liberal 
wing of it to the state of sterility and self-contempt into 
which a man sinks when false to his life’s faith. 


AtRrEaDy the leaven begins to work. Sir John 
Simon’s candidature at Spen Valley means, of course, 
that he will fight the Bill for all that it is worth. He 
has given that pledge, and also that if he is elected he 
will sit as an anti-Coalitionist on the Front Opposition 
Bench. What happened? At the first meeting of the 
Liberal Executive, his candidature was approved by 
27 votes to 20. But after he had addressed it, the 
approving vote was unanimous, and the speakers who 
supported included several Coalitionists. What will the 
Government do? The election will largely be fought on 
the Anti-Dumping Bill. After much effort, the 
Coalition Tories contrive to find a sort of a candidate. 
But he will play little part in the election. Not one 
Spen Valley Liberal in a hundred will vote for him, and 
the Coalition, iike its predecessor, Liberal Unionism, is 
likely to suffer a rapid attrition of its Liberal elements 
all over the country. And that at least will be the 
opening to health for our rotting political system and 
to recovery from the eternal mess and muddle of 
Mr. George’s Government. 


Frienps of the League of Nations do not take a 
despairing view of the great swerve of the American 
Senate. In effect, they think that America must come 
back; that the European coil involves her, and that 
between the economic help which America must give and 
the political intervention which she would withhold, no 
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great or impassable gulf can be fixed. But in any case the 
League will go on. Bad as the Treaty is, it must soon 
be ratified—even Germany desires this—and then the 
whole question of the future government of Europe comes 
up. The first effect of the full establishment of the 
League will be the inclusion of the neutrals. In turn 
their vote will be for the inclusion of Germany. To this 
our Government is sure to assent, Italy will not be averse, 
and the resistance of France, if she does resist, will there- 
fore be compromised from the beginning. For what is 
clear is that what even Mr. Churchill calls the 
“ Balkanization of Europe’’ cannot go on. If it extends 
to modern Germany, as to the Hapsburg dominions, a 
manageable form of Europe has virtually ceased to exist. 
It is impossible to say what France wants; for her 
politicians encourage her to look at Germany only 
through the blind eye of revenge. But it is permissible to 
hope that by that time a block of statesmanship will be 
formed against all further schemes of wreckage. 


Mr. CHURCHILL was a member of the Cabinet which 
helped to frame the peace. The peace, again, was in its 
way a great constructive effort. It made a new 
European society. What is the nature of that society? 
Tue Nation has from time to time described it, 
apparently to the discontent of some of its readers, con- 
cerned to observe the absence of rose-color in the sombre- 
tinted walls of Hell. But Mr. Churchill also pictures it. 
He is an artist with brio; moreover, he lives with his 
picture, and (with some help from his brother 
Academician at the Admralty) daily adds a. new 
touch to it. Look, then, on his sketch, for 


it is a masterpiece. The war, he said, had 
“transformed ’’? the world to a “definitely lower ”’ 
sphere. Never were individuals more -disposed to 


violence, or “great communities’’ sunk in more com- 
plete callousness and indifference to human life and 
suffering. “An insidious seething scene of misery ”’ 
had formed itself on the surface of Europe—‘‘ malevo- 
lence ’’ based on mental ‘‘ exhaustion.’’ The world had 
grown ‘‘sterner’’ since the Treaty of Vienna—a com- 
parison made again and again in these columns; an age 
of tolerance and enlightenment treated its enemies worse 
than the obscurantists of a hundred years ago. And in 
place of a high form of State organization we had got a 
low one—‘‘ a Europe almost completely Balkanised ’’— 
by which, I imagine, Mr. Churchill means a Europe 
based on feuds, race bitterness, and a petty malignity 
of spirit. Is there one word of this description that any 
honest governing mind in Europe could reject as un- 
truthful, or even as over-colored? And, if so, is it not 
high time to begin making a world of which it would 
cease to be true? 


I supPosE we must take with gratitude the compli- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s reception in the United 
States; though most of us are a little surprised at it. 
Here the Prince’s personal attraction counts tor what it 
is worth—everybody likes a frank, nice-mannered, and 
good-looking boy, especially if he is a Prince—and perhaps 
for a little more. His personality fits quite simply 
into our normal social life, and there is an end of it. 
But it is a little quaint to see an adoring Republic on 
her knees before the great-great-great-grandson of 
George the Third. Has she not her President, and does 
not his silk hat cover a personal sovereignty far more 
potent than George V.’s historic crown? Is it then the 
tinsel of Royalty that attracts our daughter democracy, 
while our more sober eyes are but moderately dazzled with 
it? Or is it only the reporters who shield their unsophisti- 
cated gaze before its splendor? There is some point in the 





comment; for it is the repeated error of our 
press to assume that these pleasant exchanges have an 
effect on Anglo-American politics. They have nothing 
of the kind. They mean that one sort of society in 
America extends a rather over-done greeting to the same 
kind of society here. 


Waar is it to be like Jane Austen? Apparently, 
says an excellent literary review, to be like the authoress 
of “Night and Day.” So I read this clever book, or as 
many of its 538 pages as time permitted, with the special 
object of making the connection between one of the 
greatest of English writers and one of the most recent. I 
suffered an early impediment, for the first 180 pages of the 
book seemed to be so exclusively devoted to tea-drinking 
as to shut out the more directly illuminating arts of the 
novelist. It began on page 1 with ‘‘ Katherine Hilbery 
pouring out tea.” It proceeded for 179 pages more with 
Katherine drinking her tea, and even (in a moment of 
acute mental distress) sticking her spoon ‘‘into the 
swirl of the tea.’’ It then turned (for 100 pages) from 
tea to taxis, and in the capture and observation of these 
exciting things became quite animated. Finally the 
Four Impassioned Snails, to the analysis of whose affec- 
tions “ Night and Day ” is mainly devoted, after journey- 
ing through a perfect grass-plot of mental complications, 
arrive at a mutual understanding. On the way they 
visit the Zoo and Kew Gardens, and are able to warm 
their affections by spiritual contact with the compara- 
tively feverish loves of the animals and the plants. The 
book seemed to me brilliantly written, and to contain 
quite wonderful descriptions of rooms, tea tables, old 
silver, committee rooms, country walks, and the mutually 
watchful talk of clever people. But I failed to see where 
Jane Austen came in. 


Here are the concluding sentences of an article 
which Anatole France contributes to the Christmas 
number of “ Foreign Affairs ”’ :— 


“ Henceforth the salvation of all the peoples lies in 
their own clearness of vision. 

“The men who know and who understand, must be 
heard ! 

“The work they are accomplishing ‘s not a work of 
violence, but a work of wisdom and serenity. Their 
words do not only incarnate truth; they convey the only 
reason which we have for believing in a future Peace. 

“The awakening of the universal conscience of man- 
kind—that is the luminous object which they pursue. It 
is the most pressing, and also the most glorious of all 
tasks. There is no other, unless we despair of the future 
of humanity.”’ 


Simple, but it would be difficult to put the spiritual 
need of mankind in a more illuminating way. 


Ho.ipay moods: 

Modern England is too strong to be destroyed by her 
war, and too coarse to be redeemed by her religion ; she 
stands erect, without fear, but also without ideas, so that 
for all her courage and achievement she is a danger to 
herself and to others. 

The Sons of Fire are impotent to kindle a dull, 
smouldering society like ours. 

At least one homme fatal of our age has been clearly 
revealed to it. That is Delcassé. 

Most of our younger writers lack feeling and the 
power of composition. Why? Is it not because they 
have no general conception of the world, and therefore 
no love for it? 

Those whose only books are women’s looks merely 
glance at the title page. 

Tact is like a good parry in fencing, it is the right 
answer to a new situation. 

A WayFarER, 
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Life and Letters. 


IN DEFENCE OF COMMON SENSE 

So poor old Aristotle is dead and buried at last! Knocked 
out by the Logical Atomism of Messrs. Russell and 
Whitehead, and buried beneath the ruins of Absolutism, 
which facts have just disproved in favor of the Relativity 
theory of Einstein! And Scholasticism is buried with 
him, and common sense, too, all in the same big grave. 
And that just at the moment when the world seemed to 
be harking back to the Middle Ages in search of High- 
Churchmanship, Guild Socialism, and a League of 
Nations. What a pity! Distances are shorter when 
you measure them in the direction of the earth’s trans- 
lation than when you measure them across that direction ; 
two prophecies at least that are based on this hypothesis 
have been verified by facts ; et voila tout! We must burn 
our Aristotle, consign to oblivion St. Thomas and Scotus, 
and, renouncing common sense, follow meekly in the 
wake of the mathematical physicist. 

One wonders whether writers who so speak can 
either have studied the traditional philosophy they so 
merrily condemn or have analysed the genuine dictates 
of common sense upon which it professes to be based. For 
at least to some of those who believe in common sense 
and its philosophy the new theory of relativity, so far 
from being incompatible with its principles, seems rather 
to bear them out. 

What for instance does common sense tell us of 
distance or of space? The distance of ‘ my house ’”’ from 
that of my neighbor’s down the street is just simply the 
number of steps it will take me to get there, or, if I 
prefer so to reckon it, the number of houses in between. 
True, if I wish to be accurate I must keep my units 
constant, whether I choose to count in houses or steps. 
And there are many things I cannot measure in this 
way—the distance from England to America, for 
example. In such cases I must have recourse to 
indirect methods of measurement, must count, say, the 
revolutions of the propeller of the ship that I travel in. 
But in each case distance involves measurement, 
according to some arbitrarily chosen unit, and what I 
measure is the number of unit things in between. Dis- 
tance, in short, is relative not only for the mathematical 
physicist, but also for common sense, relative to the 
points which are said to be distant, relative to the unit 
of measurement, and relative also to the way in which 
it is used. What common sense means when it says 
distances are the same whether they be measured along 
the equator or in the line of the North and South Poles 
is that the number of objects counted in accordance with 
some particular rule is the same in both cases. It may 
be that when I turn my rule round it acquires, unawares, 
a slight curve, but that will make no difference to the 
truth of my judgment, for in that case the objects that I 
measure will also be curved. What I am concerned with 
and am trying to discover is the number of objects in 
between two points as measured by the units of my rule, 
and that number will be the same whether my rule 
lengthens or shortens, remains straight or becomes 
curved, provided the objects measured do likewise. 

To which it may perhaps be objected that what 
common sense measures, or imagines that it is measur- 
ing, are straight lines. This statement is inaccurate. 
What common sense measures are physical objects, roads, 
fields, marks on a piece of paper. Straight lines are 
concepts, not physical objects. Common sense may talk 
of things as straight, but it means merely that in these 
cases the concept of straightness is approximately applic- 








able. It is mathematics, not common sense, that is 
concerned with absolute straightness. Just as distance 
in the objective world with which common sense is 
concerned, means the number of unit objects in between, 
so ‘‘ shortest distance’’ or ‘‘ straightness’’ means the 
smallest number of objects in between. But whether in 
actual measurement which is always approximate we 
ever count accurately this number is a matter upon which 
neither common sense nor common sense philosophy pro- 
nounces any judgment. That is for the physicist to 
decide. For common sense it is sufficient that when we 
turn a rule round the number of inches between the two 
ends remains the same as when we held it upright or laid 
it down pointing in some other direction. 

The concept of space, as formed by common sense 
and elaborated in the traditional philosophy, also 
harmonizes with the theory of relativity. For what is 
space really but the objective world itself, considered as 
measurable by our arbitrary rules? We talk of empty 
space, but empty space does not exist. For common sense 
it, is literally a stretch of the imagination, while for 
philosophy it is that system or scheme of relations which 
are conceived as potentially applicable to all physical 
objects in virtue of the fact that they are other than 
one another, may be considered as arranged in various 
series, and in these series are numerable. Are there 
three dimensions or more in this space? Until compara- 
tively recent years neither philosophers nor mathema- 
ticians conceived of the possibility of a fourth dimension, 
for the very simple reason that they never tried so to do. 
Conceptually any number of dimensions may be possible. 
Indeed scholastic philosophers who admitted not only 
that ‘‘ angels ’’ may be in space, but also that they may 
be in the same space as physical objects, while yet deny- 
ing that two objects can occupy the same space, would 
seem to be forced to admit at least one extra dimension. 
But the fact remains in our world, and for us both the 
position and size of any given object may be determined 
by measurement in three and only three directions. 

Direction, also, is essentially relative to one’s point 
of view. It matters not, therefore, what three direc- 
tions one chooses as axes of reference, so long as one 
knows their relations one to another and their point of 
origin or view. Nor need one always use the same axes 
of reference so long as one knows the relation between 
the new ones and the old ones and the distance apart of 
their origins. Thus it may be more convenient to use 
one set of axes (x, y, z) when dealing with the earth and 
another set (x', y', z') when dealing with some distant 
star, or, in other words, to consider distance and direc- 
tion in regard to this star from the point of view of a 
hypothetical person upon it. The “‘ space’’ joining the 
two points of reference will then have a curvature or 
twist. In reality, however, it will not be space that is 
twisted, for space is a concept, nota thing. Objectively 
the twist will be in the series of objects that lie between 
the earth and the star, or are being propagated from 
one to the other, in the light corpuscles, for instance, or 
ether particles or whatever else it may be that consti- 
tutes the medium for the propagation of light and heat. 

Another factor that enters into all the calculations 
of physics is ‘‘t’’; and ‘‘t’’ or time is another of those 
much-abused concepts which are supposed to have been 
revolutionized by modern discoveries. Yet for common 
sense distance in time is no less relative and no less 
conceptual than distance in space. As Aristotle pointed 
out long ago, time is nothing more nor less than a mode 
of measurement according to a before and an after that 
periodically recur. An hour for common sense is a 
complete revolution of the large hand of aclock. <A day 
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is twenty-four such revolutions. A week seven days, 
and soon. The basis of measurement here is a natural 
phenomenon—the recurrence of night and day, the 
revolution of the earth on its axis, or its revolution 
round the sun. But this basis of measurement is 
essentially relative, as is also its unit, to the point of 
view of an observer on this earth. An observer on some 
other planet or on a star would naturally use other units. 
His mode of measurement or “‘ time ’’ would not be the 
same as ours; and it may be convenient for certain 
purposes for us also to measure time from his point of 
view. In which case there will be, so to speak, a twist 
in time, just as there may be in space. Objectively this 
will signify, just as before, a twist in the series of objects 
considered. Instead of being a series of events all 
recorded by an observer who remains stationary in one 
place, the twisted series of events will be that series which 
would be observed by a hypothetical someone who should 
pass between. 
Another common sense datum also is involved. If 
you walk against a steadily decreasing wind your steps 
grow longer and quicker as the resistanee of the wind 
grows less: your units of measurement, if you are 
calculating distance by your steps, vary as you go both in 
length and quickness on account of the wind’s resistance. 
So also if you imagine yourself to be journeying from the 
earth to the sun on account of gravitation your ‘‘ rule’”’ 
will grow first longer, then shorter, and your ‘‘ watch ’”’ 
go first slower, then quicker as’ you recede from the earth 
and then approach the sun. Your axes of reference, 
spatial and temporal (x, y, z, t) travel with you and 


become modified by gravitational forces as you proceed. | 
Hence the necessity of postulating conceptually a fifth | 


dimension, since to move or modify axes in four dimen- 
sions you need a fifth, just as you need a second to move 
or modify a straight line. 

The relativity theory of gravitation does not explain 
gravitation: it merely provides a more accurate means 
of calculating its effects. It states that the old method 
of calculation which worked with stationary axes in three 
dimensions (or four, including time) is less exact than the 
new method which works with mobile axes in four dimen- 
sions, and so involves conceptually five. Reality is not 
affected thereby, nor are common sense notions rendered 
invalid. The world is still made up of myriads of 
individual entities, great or small, co-existing or suc- 
ceeding, interacting and becoming modified in the 
process. Time and space are still what they always 
were, not real entities that exist and operate upon us, 
but complex conceptions based on facts and applicable 
to them for purposes of measurement and calculation. 
In this sense they are, and must be, as many “‘ spaces’”’ 
and ‘‘times’’ as there are ways of measuring and 
calculating the positions of objects relative to one 
another. What the relativity theory has really proved 
is not that space and time are twisted, but that rays of 
light are twisted as they pass near the sun. And that 
is what matters; for whereas space-curves and time- 
curves are mere concepts, rays of light and the sun are 
real things. 

Lastly, in reply to the assertion that the materialistic 
ether must go, and with it matter as ordinarily under- 
stood, the Aristotelian will reply: Thank God for that, 
for now perhaps Materialism will go with it. All along 
he has insisted that there is nothing in the world that 
cannot be reduced to dvvays and évépyea, and that 
the latter, as it appears in individuals is subject to many 
transformations. Yet the physicist would never believe 
him. And now that he has discovered this very simple 
fact for himself and is discarding mass and matter for 








energy, all the thanks that poor Aristotle gets, forsooth, 
is to be told that the revolutionary has stormed his last 
stronghold! Philosophy is concerned with ultimate fact: 
common sense with facts as they appear to us. Science 
lies midway between the two, and can no more afford 
to ignore the one than the other. For only in their 
synthesis can conflict disappear and the whole become 
intelligible. 
Leste J. Wa.xer, S.J. 
Campion Hall, Oxford. 





PHILOSOPHY AND FICTION. 


THE novel of to-day specializes in people and neglects 
things: it has a skilful and a plentiful psychology but it 
neglects philosophy. By philosophy nothing tremendous 
or transcendental is implied ; it is merely suggested that 
after reading a score of recent books by the younger 
leaders of our fiction it would be impossible to trace any 
coherent series of social values, to discover, in fact, what 
belief these authors really hold. That a naked 
didacticism is repulsive let us frankly admit; but that 
should not drive us to the opposite extremity, to the 
mere compilation of psychological fact thrown out 
holus-bolus without governing principle or articles of 
faith. We pass from Public School to studio, or from 
girls’ school to the lugubrious analysis of virginal 
despair, and we usually end up somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the Café Royal. Doubtless we receive a 
vast amount of information, but information is a very 
different thing from knowledge. 

This criticism must not be taken to demand the 
submersion of the novel in political, economic, and social 
theory. The case against Mr. Wells is not that he 
has too little to say but that he has far too much, 
and that his sprinting mind cannot always last 
the long distance that he sets himself. But 
Mr. Wells’s novels have long ceased to be fiction; 
if he chooses to adopt the novel form for the sociological 
treatise that is his concern. He reaches, of course, a 
far greater number of readers than he would if he kept 
to the essay and the pamphlet, but, if art be something 
of a thoroughbred, his continual attempts at 
hybridization are liable to artistic failure. But 
if people weary of Mr. Wells’s advice to man- 
kind their fictional refuge becomes the lives of rather 
unpleasant young people who think a tremendous deal 
about themselves and very little about anything else. 
If a writer does not take himself seriously, if he sets 
out to be a trifler or a gentle cynic or a jesting prattler, 
then assuredly we can welcome his diffuseness and’ make 
no harsh demand for unity. But if, on the other hand, 
he is plainly making claims for his art and adopting the 
réle of life’s interpreter, then he must not shrink from 
the formidable title of philosopher, for to hold a 
philosophy, in its broad and practical sense, merely 
means that a man does believe in some attitude to life 
and does accept some principle of value or else that he 
definitely believes in the futility of belief. To describe 
the streets of life, be they never so shining or so sinister, 
so foul or so pure, is guide-book work: to understand 
the city in all its manifold relations is the business of 
the imaginative historian and the genuine philosopher. 

The supreme illusion is the notion that fiction and 
philosophy are poles asunder; a man may write 
philosophy without ever touching fiction, but he cannot 
write fiction without expressing his philosophy or 
betraying the absence of one. The man who believes 
in nothing is both practically and artistically a futile 
creature; it does not matter, from the point of view of 
art, what he believes in; he may just as well be a sceptic 
and believe in the folly of faith provided that he is a 
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whole-hearted sceptic. Unless he so believes he falls 
at once into the futility of art for art’s sake, a concep- 
tion ridiculous beyond words. Nor need his faith make 
him partial and unfair, a perverter of the facts; he can 
and should be unprejudiced, but he cannot be disin- 
terested. In the world of education it is often said 
that teachers of economics should be impartial, and when 
the meaning of this vague impartiality is canvassed it 
appears to mean that the teacher should have no views 
of his own, that he should be disinterested. But the 
person who can study economic facts without being 
interested has no title to the claim of man: if he does not 
like economic facts let him leave them alone and nobody 
has a right to complain. But to go on studying 
economics, nay even to teach them, and all the time to 
be as disinterested as the remote and careless gods of the 
Epicurean system, that is not folly, it isa crime. Man, 
to be man, must have a faith of some sort, and he can 
perfectly well combine that faith with toleration, that 
series of judgments with a real absence of prejudice. 

By such a faith fiction may be marred, but without 
it fiction is dead as the autumn leaves blown hither 
and thither by the wind of opportunity. It is some- 
times thought that definite beliefs must make a man 
narrow and therefore destroy the truth of his picture of 
life. But life never can be pictured without selection 
and unification, and thus art can never live without 
philosophy. Emphasis may be a method of falsification, 
but without it we can only say everything in a monotone, 
which is the same thing as saying nothing at all. To 
take a historical instance, Dickens may have spoilt his 
art by over-emphasis: he loved and hated so well that 
he didn’t know where to stop. But Dickens spoilt by 
his own splendor is far better than no Dickens at all. 
And no Dickens at all is just the logical result of the 
view that a man can be an artist without a philosophy. 
Nobody, on the other hand, could read the Wessex 
novels without discovering what Thomas Hardy believes 
in. But never, save perhaps for a few momentary 
lapses in Tess and Jude, is the balance of his work 
overturned. And the reason is that the philosophy is 
not dragged into the books and plumped down there 


with a bang, but is incarnate. Without it we would have | 


a tolerable guide to Wessex and some engaging stories: 
with it we have the unity of general truths worked out 
in the environment best known to the author. What 
better goal than that could fiction set for itself? 

It is the lack of this coherence that is the main 
weakness of modern fiction. That it is often episodic in 
construction is one charge and not necessarily a grave 
one or a proven: that it is episodic in outlook, that it 
slides over the kingdoms of the earth without any faith 
or fervor, even without preferences, that it lacks a goal 
because it lacks a creed, these are charges of greater 
moment. No sane person demands unity of faith, 
similasity in politics and economics: nor is it suggested 
that the novel is the proper form for detailed discussion 
of social problems. But it is plain that specialization 
upon details of dull lives is stale beyond endurance and 
that the immense psychological picaresque has had its 
day. Analysis is played out, whether it be analysis of 
passion or of boredom or of Leicester Square; when, at 
about page four hundred, our heroine looks resolutely 
into her soul and finds out that there is nothing there it 
is time to call a halt. For analysis is born of conceit, 
the idea that we are all most exceptional people and 
worthy of infinite study. But it may after all be true 
that the world around us and the ideas that dominate 
that world both through its successful institutions and 
its heretic outcasts are worth our consideration, and that 
instead of confining ourselves to the surgery of self- 
examination we might medicine our souls with the rough 
air that blows outside. Analysis being dead, we must 
turn to synthesis: we have been so busy saying everything 
we see and so little of what we think and feel. In the 
language of philosophy it is time to link percept with 
concept: in plain words it is time to bring our ideas in 
touch with things and our things in touch with ideas. 
It will do both of them good, and it is the only hope of 
saving fiction from the sterility to which it is rapidly 
drifting. 


_ beyond its natural conclusion. 





The Brama. 


‘““THE DUCHESS OF MALFI.” 


Tue performance which the newly-established Phenix 
gave at the beginning of the week of Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess 
of Malfi’’ proved that in general the Elizabethan drama 
is better to read than to see; but all the same it has 
considerable interest in the theatre, and it was good to 
see the play performed. For one thing, Webster wrote 
dialogue of extraordinary point which bears speaking 
aloud. His language is simple and poignant ; his sense 
of reality is not clouded by the love of rhetoric. It is 
true that he is generally content with a more superficial 
survey of character than modern dramatists, in a sophisti- 
cated period, are allowed to employ. And the play 
certainly continues, according to modern standards, far 
But in Bosola there is 
created a character of more than simple interest ; and in 
the pursuit of revenge to the point of death for all the 
principals Webster was only obeying an accepted tradi- 
tion. It would be absurd to cavil at his use of anti- 
climax, since this was common to the drama of his day. 
Nevertheless, with the death of the Duchess the story 
was told. We ought not to have been worried any 
longer with her moribund lover, or with the slow stages 
of retribution. We had no interest in the remorse of 
her brothers or the carnage that followed. Webster’s 
moral conceptions were of less importance to us than his 
drama, and the drama ended with the fourth act. The 
inference is therefore that Mr. William Archer’s recent 
complaint against the presentation of Shakespeare intact 
and against the morbidity of any scheme for reviving the 
minor Elizabethan dramas might with advantage be 
stereoscoped. I should have appreciated ‘‘ The Duchess 
of Malfi’’ better if it had been severely cut, and I think 
it could have been cut to its improvement as a play for 
a modern audience. 

This might have destroyed the historical value of the 
revival, but it raises the whole question of the dramatic 
interest of such productions; and as I understand the 
Pheenix is to be one of those societies which have been 
established for the regeneration of our stage it is worth 
while to question its aims. Let us take, for example, 
its plan of production. This was to give, practically 
complete, the text of the play. To achieve this object 
great simplification of scene was necessary, and a con- 
siderable austerity was attempted. The result was a 
performance which occupied nearly three and a-half 
hours, and a set which monotonously changed from a 
deep stage to a shallow stage and back again by means of 
curtains drawn to and fro along a visible cord. There 
was a finnicking formal simplicity about the set, and 
there was a general seriousness about the production ; 
and these things made one aware that the terrible self- 
consciousnss of the zsthete had been laboriously at work. 
I believe that the self-consciousness of the esthete will 
ruin the present healthy stir in the drama unless it is 
checked. It takes the form of a deliberate simulation 
of simple artlessness which is like a solemn trick. In 
paying homage to literature and to theatrical art it 
divorces itself from the jolly improvization which might 
make good plays (new and old) a healthy and enjoyable 
pastime for intelligent people. All the natural fun, or 
the rough seriousness, of robust art is sapped by this 
esthetic anemia. 

Partly, the increasingly popular simple staging of 
a play is a reaction from over-costly and’ over-elaborate 
scenery in the commercial theatre. To that extent it is 
good. One may have against curtains or screens an 
admirable presentation which preserves the spirit of the 
original. Such simplicity serves as a good reminder 
that the play is the thing. It is only in detail that such 
a production as this one of ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi’”’ 
goes wrong. There is no such preposterous contradic- 
tion here as there was in a recent setting of ‘‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’’ where the spirit of the play was entirely 
falsified. But there is still a suggestion that the thing 
has been done in a fit of calculated “‘ art.’’ It is calcu- 
lated ‘‘ art,’’ with its implications of the sophisticated 
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coterie, that will throw the schemes of our dramatic 
revivalists awry. It would be safe to say that any work 
which is done with the deliberate intention of achieving 
‘‘art’’ is doomed to self-consciousness and failure; 
because what we now call art has been produced—how- 
ever great the obedience to rules—as spontaneous 
creation, and has never been planned in face of a fetish. 

If, therefore, the Phenix has determined to make 
its preductions anything more than the cause of private 
edification to a few amateurs, it might well consider that 
the retention of the plays’ spirit is the great object to 
achieve. A play heavily cut (as ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi’’ evidently was cut for contemporary stage pur- 
poses, omitting the ‘‘ divers things that the length of 
the play would not bear in the presentment ’’) might 
preserve its spirit better than a play given in its entirety, 
especially as not one of the actors in ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi’’ pretended to be anything but modern. Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt’s Duchess was particularly noticeable 
in this respect. It was almost ostentatiously modern, 
so that the old frankness appeared anachronistic. Mr. 
Hannen’s Antonio, although operatic, was equally up-to- 
date. They made a pair of lovers fit for a drawing-room 
play, and were no more Elizabethan than they were 
Italian. There was no suggestion of the following of 
any convention except the convention of the modern 
stage, and every tone and gesture would have served as 
well for persons in a play by any young contemporary 
hopeful. The production was, in fact, a compromise 
between textual integrity and the art theatre of our 
esthetic enthusiasts, which is theoretically a thing com- 
bining beauty and cheapness, and regarding any robust 
vulgarity as too horrible for thought. 

How far such productions will help the drama I 
cannot say. The same people who pathetically cling to 
the Stage Society under the impression that the censor- 
ship is still suppressing works of genius will go to the 
productions of the Phenix. The same actors will act, 
and producers produce. Unless the circle is widened, 
the movement will be as barren of result as is the Stage 
Society. You will never get a genuine public interest in 
good plays, new or old, until you get away from these 
esthetic little private performances; and you will never 
get away from private performances until it is realized 
that an air of reverence and intellectualism is peculiar 
to the anemic theatre. When Synge demanded joy for 
the drama he certainly did not mean hiccupping Jollity. 
He wanted good plays written and acted because they 
just happened to be written and acted. However good 
the intention, you can never force health into a sterilized 
theatre by determining to bring art there. It is like 
trying to tame a naughty child by precept. Far better 
to do it by intelligent example. Far better to be natural 
and to perform natural things in the theatre in a natural 
way. Far better to risk the abhorred thing, vulgarity. 

But our esthetes have not yet learned their lesson. 
They still think to make a healthy drama by forming 
societies of chemical experts. They still think to make 
a garden by cultivating a soil in which no seed has been 
sown. Such a production as ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi’”’ 
is the result of this method. The whole affair is diligent, 
painstaking, and in a way laudable. It has interest 
and a sort of noble amateurish enterprise. But it will 
do nothing to bring the general public into a reformed 
theatre; and it will do pathetically little to generate 
enthusiasm for old plays among normal folk. If the 
Phenix is content with in-breeding, the conversion of 
the converted, with the intensification of «estheticism in 
the esthetes, let it go on producing Elizabethan plays in 
full, with modern-mannered actors and the chilly 
sophisticated simplicities of lighting and hangings for 
which Mr. Norman Wilkinson, of Four Oaks, is respon- 
sible. But if it would make people attend its perfor- 
mances with enjoyment in which self-esteem has no part, 
then let it cut the plays and eschew the Wilkinsonian 
mathematical decorations ; let it infuse some crude hearti- 
ness into its acting and some natural vulgar health into 
its presentation. Let it be ugly and unself-conscious. 
Then we may begin to feel that we can attend its per- 
formances with zest. At present we are bound to go in 
a very intelligent mood with the knowledge that half the 








faces in the audience will be the old familiar Chelsea 
faces, and the other half the faces—long known to us 
through their devotion to the esthetically “ right thing ”’ 
—of those who dwell with perfect refinement in Hamp- 
stead and Bloomsbury and Kensington. 


Frank SWINNERTON. 





Short Studies. 


SARAH: A PORTRAIT. 

Or all the people that ever I met it was Sarah who 
fulfilled most exactly the idea that must have been at the 
back of her Maker’s mind. Many people who ought to 
be circles, standing for some quality and bringing it 
definitely into being, achieve nothing better than an 
irregular rotundity that would never satisfy the least 
exacting of mathematicians. Sarah did nothing of the 
sort; she was round and complete in character. You 
knew in a moment what she stood for. When He made 
Sarah the Almighty wanted someone who knew how to 
cherish life in everything living. And for the span of 
fifty years Sarah saw to it that He got His will with her. 
She was the mother of twelve children, men and women 
now, brought up on a wage of twelve shillings a week, 
who are stamped with the impress of her clean, hearty, 
honest make. There is a zest about them that was 
Sarah’s. They do things with a will, her daughters 
make pasties for their men that are bigger than anyone 
else’s, they clean a room with an eye to the corners, and 
they avoid shrewishness. They are not all as generous as 
she was, nor as great in fibre, partly because they don’t 
know, as she did, the bare edge of things, the hard living 
and the risks poor women ran in country places at a time 
when there wasn’t a Midwives Bill or even a parish 
nurse, 

You went up three steps into her cottage of two 
rooms that stood alone in the fields on a 
winding lane off the turnpike road. Not a horse’s 
clattering hoofs passed by, nor a market-cart bucketing 
along, but Sarah could guess who it was and that mostly 
by the time of day. If you went out after summer rain 
and banged the front door behind you the rose-bush 
would send a shower of drops on your head. Monthly 
roses they were and sweet like new-washed linen. When- 
ever any child left the cottage on a small errand or a 
great, to Totnes market or a “ place,’’ he or she would 
turn at the lane-end to get a glimpse of Mother standing 
in the doorway, as rosy and pleasantly wrinkled as a 
sound hoarding-apple, with little merry eyes “like 
gimlets.’”’ By the fire behind there would be Granny, 
footing stockings or darning. She kept the fifteen of 
them going in hose and thought small beer of a woman 
who could not knit a sock a day. Old peasant wisdom 
was hers, a sort of tenderness for the life of fields and 
hedgerows. To the bird’s-nesting boys she would say with 
a shake of the head, “ They’m all God’s creatures, my 
dears.’’ There by the fire, too, in hatching time, and 
wrapped in an old petticoat, would be the chicks that 
were egg-bound. Sarah could perform that most delicate 
operation of freeing the young bird of the shell which in 
clumsy hands as often kills as cures. It was the fowls 
that helped to keep the family going, though it was a 
high price when eggs made a shilling a dozen, and at 
half-a-crown for a fowl Sarah’s heart would beat 
joyously. 

She had her one extravagance: it is a pleasure to 
think of it. She never paid less than two and sixpence 
a pound for tea, she kept a drop of “ tea-milk’’ with the 
cream on it, and she used to make her children go a 
quarter of a mile to fetch the water for tea from a special 
spring that welled out, cold and icy clear, from the 
bottom of a hilly orchard. Ah, that spring in the midst 
of the fields with, in autumn, the blue of distant hills, 
the gold of elms, the red and yellow heaps of cider apples 
at the foot of a tree: all Devon is in the cold of that 
water, no pipe stuff that, as old folks still say in the 
West, “ tastes.’’ But sometimes the girls cheated their 
mother and got the water from the washing-water pond. 
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It was nearer, and legs ache that have walked three miles 
to school and three back. There the girls sewed while 
the boys learnt geography, so that Sarah’s daughters still 
ask if Paris is near India, though one grandson died on 
the Somme and another is in Mesopotamia. 

It wasn’t much that Sarah kept for herself, though 
she did sometimes hide a few biscuits in a drawer upstairs 
and some apples in a cupboard. But one child or other 
there always was who, being in Sarah’s language a 
‘proper hunty-crock,’’ soon discovered the hidden 
stores and devoured them. Sarah had her own 
household tongue: “a proper old tetty-cake”’ means, 
for instance, a lovering sort of person, somebody heavy 
and soft, like a potato cake. You may apply it to a 
sweetheart or an affectionate cat. And when a swing 
is made from a tree or a kitten swings from a towel 
hung out to dry, you call it a “ goosey-butt.”’ 

The father of the family does not make much show. 
A quiet man, he worked on the same farm for forty years 


and had a set of jokes, not above four or five, that served [ 


him well for a life-time. ‘‘One meal a day,’’ he’d say 
of the children, “they have one meal a day, but it never 
stops.’’ If anyone was ill, “Can ’em ate?’’ he’d ask. 
If they could, there was nothing amiss. But what really 
mattered to him was that the pig should eat. The pig 
squealing for meal and potato-parings set him dancing 
with impatience. ‘‘ Bless the man and his pig, too,” 
Sarah would cry, standing with arms akimbo and eyes 
twinkling. But she knew well enough, too, that the 
pig’s prosperity meant the family’s future. He was the 
hub of their universe, and his arrival, in a sack as a 
youngling, the most delirious moment in the children’s 
year. Roger Tichborne, the great wagon horse, would 
be lent for the day to fetch him home, with the children 
getting up early for their one drive in the year. They 
couldn’t sleep the night before for the thought of that 
ride and the great moment when, with door carefully 
hasped, the sack would be opened in the kitchen and the 
pig released. There were nuts and apples then, and the 
girls, standing on chairs, watched with screams the 
plunges of the excited creature. Later on he would be 
sold, here a quarter and there another, sold in prospec- 
tive long before his last moment came in some chill dawn. 

Sarah’s man worked in the garden by moonlight on 
many a night of spring, in the planting season: he was 
famous for his shallots and earned besides an honest 
shilling by cutting the farm-men’s hair of a Sunday morn- 
ing. Yet there were times when, looking very sheepish, he 
would return with but ten of the precious shillings, that 
ought to have been twelve, in his hand. Farmer hadn’t 
the change, or was a bit short himself, for those were the 
days when the farmer had to sell his market stuff before 
he could buy his own groceries. Sarah’s lips would 
tighten, but she was a good washerwoman and much in 
request after less thorough hands than hers had spoilt the 
whiteness of the farm linen; old “ aggrievances’’ she 
used to call the signs of other women’s slackness. What 
she couldn’t abide was a thing half done, as you found 
if you were her child and were seized before the steam- 
ing tub of a Saturday night with the words, “Proper 
grafted, that’s what you be.’’ The elder children were 
out in the world, for they fortunately came with gaps 
between, before the younger ones were born. It was 
lucky, for there were but two bed-rooms, and in winter 
after a thaw the walls of these reeked with wet. Yet it 
meant baking on a Sunday afternoon, for the boys on 
the farm got no supper of a Sunday night, so their 
mother put hot pasties in the hedge for them to take as 
they went home to the farm from church. Year after 
year she did this, though her man said regularly, “ You’m 
a fule to bake on a Sunday afternoon. I’d not do it.’’ 
But he, as she said scores of times, wasn’t a mother. 
And the boys liked mother’s pasties hot. 

The high-water mark of her life came in the great 
blizzard. Her children tell the story still with kindling 
eyes as of some battle long ago. Maybe her children’s 
children will tell it. The drifts were over the hedges in 
places and the wind bringing down, not eims alone, but 
firs and even oaks. Queerly enough, one Bertram Snow 
chose this moment to be born, but his coming was hard 
and dangerous. The doctor, summoned from Totnes 





put his head out of window and asked the distance. 
It was eight miles. Then said he, “ Do you think I’m 
going to risk my life in this?’’ and therewith slammed 
down the window. He was night-capped and elderly. 
But Sarah got to the woman in time, thovgh she walked 
four miles through waist-high drifts and across the moor 
on hands and knees. In the morning she faced the doctor 
with a smile and a respectful, “Come at last, sir?’’ as 
she showed him the baby. To-day her daughters wreak 
a mort of sex malice on the man and his smallness. 

There were a few debts when she died, for to feed 
country children who would bring friends home to tea 
took a bit of doing. “Eat the loaf, will ’ee?’’ old 
Granny used to say. But Sarah sliced away, the loaf 
against her breast, cutting round after round. She 
couldn’t grudge, not even when the old black and white 
cat fell ill. She hadn’t a sixpence in the house when 
he was found at death’s door, but she sent a child 
running to the tavern, “ Quick, say it’s for Sarah,” she 
ordered, “say she wants sixpennyworth of brandy and 
she’ll pay next week with the egg money.”’ The brandy 
came, Sarah drenched the beast, and in balf an hour he 
was licking his paws. Things did live with her. She 
made things jolly; even if she was only cooking plum 
jam the children felt it was a feast to be allowed to have 
all the stones and crack them for the kernels. Cheese 
at the rind is sweet. 

And then one night, having tucked her children up 
in their beds, she did what she had never done in her 
life before—walked down the lane to meet her man 
coming home from work. She lived just long enough to 
see him, but as he came up she sank at his feet, crying, 
“Oh, Jem, Jem.’’ Dazed, he hung over her. Then, 
carrying her to the hedge side, he had to tramp back 
to the farm for a cart. She’d had a day in Exeter, for 
the first time, a day’s outing, and a new dress, not long 
before. It was the only time her davghters can recall 
mother having anything new—for show. The children 
still remember her arms as she tucked them in that last 
night, the cry of the old woman, and the rumbling of 
the farm cart to the door. She must have known she 
was going, they say. 

But all through the parish, when it was known that 
Sarah had gone, the women held up finger and thumb 
in a circle to show how the fat had closed round her 
heart. And everyone saw, too, the guttering of candle- 
grease in the draught from the door as it makes a 
winding-sheet. 


M. P. WIttcocks. 





Communications, 


EMPLOYERS’ IDEAS ON EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Stmr,—The Council of the Federation of British 
Industries set up a Committee to consider ‘‘ the general 
education of the country and its relation to the improve- 
ment of industrial efficiency.’? The Committee issued a 
Memorandum on Education, dated January, 1918, and 
its recommendations were supported by very large 
majorities. The Federation has not yet adopted them 
as its policy, we believe, officially, but they are useful as 
throwing light on the conceptions of a class, powerful in 
the State, with regard to the most vital of all the prob- 
lems before us—the education of our young life. 

The chief points recommended are as follows:— 
Compulsory education for all children up to the age 
of 14 (concentrated on ‘‘essentials’’ more than at 
present); at the age of 12, children to be divided into 
(a) the more promising, who proceed to either a secon- 
dary school for either four or five years (whole time) or 
to a junior technical school, for a full time special train- 
ing ‘‘ calculated to fit them for the particular industry 
which their parents desire them to enter,’’ local indus- 
tries largely determining nature of training. (6) The 
less promising, who stay at school until 14; the training 
to aim at ‘‘ developing their general character and powers 
of observation rather than knowledge of educational 
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subjects.’’ Both courses in (a) would be voluntary, and 
parents should be compensated for the loss of children’s 
earning power. 

The Committee consider it ‘‘ most important ’’ that 
a child who has begun a secondary junior technical 
course should complete it (no mention of secondary 
school in this particular), and inducements should be 
offered to parents by (@) provision for entire expenses 
of child, or () any parent declaring his need for help to 
have a graduated sum per week, or (c) parents removing 
their children without adequate reason being made 
liable to refund the money. 

These are whole time courses, but the Committee 
consider ‘‘ it may be necessary to meet the conditions of 
some industries to provide a part-time continuation 
course consisting partly of time which would otherwise 
be spent in industry ’’ for those who might in later life 
‘* fill the positions in the foremen, leading hands and 
overlooker class of industry.”’ 

Elementary education should be improved by in- 
creasing the number of teachers and reducing the size 
of classes. How will children be selected for more 
advanced course? ‘‘ For the present and until it is 
possible to provide facilities for the higher education of 
a larger number of children, higher education at the 
expense of the State should bear some relation to the 
number which will eventually be required to fill positions 
in life for which a higher education is essential or at 
least very desrable,’’? and at another point in their 
report ‘‘ they would strongly advise that in selecting 
children for higher education care should be taken to 
avoid creating a large class of persons whose education 
is unsuitable for the employment which they eventually 
enter.’” Emoluments and quality of teaching staff 
should be improved. Only those should teach who have 
had a full secondary education and a University train- 
ing, preferably a residential one. 

The Committee further consider ‘‘ that it would. be 
most desirable that teachers should not indulge in acute 
political and other controversy of a public nature ’’ ; they 
may be allowed to be partisans in matters inside the 
limits of their own profession. 

A certain number of children who mature late and 
so have not at the age of 12 joined the happy category 
of the more promising children should ‘‘ have provision 
made for them to enter secondary or junior technical 
schools at a later age.’’ Only those of marked ability 
should proceed to a University, and for these facilities of 
a financial nature should be made. 

To establish communications between the educa- 
tional machinery and industry, the following is sug- 
gested :— 

At every University and technical school of Uni- 
versity rank, Appointment Boards be set up, which 
should have complete record of all persons trained there- 
in, including ‘‘ confidential comments on their general 
character,’’ &c. 

Some such body as the Federation could be a central 
clearing house to which manufacturers could apply ; this 
would be fed by the Appointment Boards, and “‘ it might 
be possible to institute a similar system for supplying 
manufacturers with candidates from the secondary schools 
and Public Schools. 

The expenditure involved should be borne by the 
State, to a large extent ; for ‘‘ it will profit by the better 
education of the future citizens.”’ 

Employers’ Associations should be represented on 
Local Education Authorities, especially if they offer 
scholarships, &c., or provide education in connection with 
their works; these latter schools should be recognized by 
the Board of Education and receive grants. 

These practical recommendations are worth a little 
study ; the spirit underlying them shows that in educa- 
tion, as in industry itself, human rights are to be sub- 
ordinated to supposed industrial needs. 

A ready and constant supply of young labor, whose 
increased efficiency will have been paid for by the State, 
plus the material which will be provided by the less 
promising (discovered at the age of 12) at the age of 14 
will mean a reduction of adult wages. 

How much consideration is taken of the human 





factor? Every schoolmaster and every wise parent knows 
that the whole development of the child is intimately 
bound up with the age of puberty ; it is then he becomes 
self-regarding, begins to “ find’’ himself, facing prob- 
lems of great import to his future and his being. 

One of the greatest blots on our system to-day is 
that so many have had to face this change in the environ- 
ment of industry. It has been a grave injustice to them, 
wrought by the community which owed them its protec- 
tion. The fact that the Committee has neglected this 
aspect in their report would put them out of court as 
serious authorities on education, but their indifference 
to the human factor is evident by their conception of 
education, as revealed herein. We have but to note the 
vocational bias and the complete blindness to educational 
training which their proposals imply. The Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, speaking for secondary 
schoolmasters, regards education as ‘‘the healthy 
physical, mental and moral development of the child that 
he may take his place in the community as an efficient 
citizen.’”” We demand secondary education for every 
child up to the age of at least 16. Every child, however 
dull, has as much claim on the teachers’ efforts, powers 
and interest as a budding scholar of Balliol, a future 
Astronomer Royal, an Eric Geddes, or a Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Our work is for Life; that is why it is so absorbingly 
interesting. ‘‘ Life,’’ as Whitman says, ‘‘ immense in 
passion, pulse, and power. Cheerful, for freest action 
formed under the laws divine.’’ Hence we educate for 
leisure as well as work (in the narrower sense), the culti- 
vation of imagination and taste, of ideas, the develop 
ment of self-confidence, the awakening of interest in 
things material and spiritual, seen and unseen. 

How do existing facts fit in with this item from the 
Memorandum? The Committee consider that ‘‘ absolute 
equality of opportunity for all children is and must 
remain an ideal for many yearstocome. . . . They 
consider that by their proposal a great step in advance 
would have been taken by providing opportunities as 
between the able child of poor parents and the able child 
of rich parents.”’ 

To-day, at all times, the children of the rich, how- 
ever dull, have the run of the educational ladder from the 
Kindergarten to the older Universities. They are, no 
matter of what mental capacity, protected, interested, 
nurtured and taught in the more expensive schools by, 
often, underpaid masters and mistresses, at an age when 
the worker’s child is facing the world, like the young hero 
that he often is. 

Let the Federation apply its proposed scheme of 
selection to its own children, and how many would ever 
get into the Public Schools or the Universities? Our 
country’s children were sacrificed in the Industrial 
Revolution ; the New Industrial Revolution must mean 
their admission to their full rights, their educational 
enfranchisement. 

The representation of employers on Local Authorities 
is pregnant with menace; for this, plus their clearing 
house, with its confidential comments, and a constant 
supply of juvenile labor, would give them control over 
the minds and development of the young, and by their 
securing it, with the economic and social ‘‘ pull’’ they 
now possess, our country would reach the climax of the 
Servile State. 

We, schoolmasters, are familiar with the well-to-do 
parent, who preaches the gospel of “‘ getting on,’’ and 
we often visualize a future when we can more openly than 
to-day oppose to it the doctrine of service. 

In this Memorandum the employers show that for 
certain sections of the community they think of educa- 
tion in terms of industrial efficiency. This is a baser 
and a lower view ; and we, whose motto, from the nature 
of our work, must be maxima debetur pueris reverentia, 
see the great spiritual danger and the injustice in even a 
half acceptance of such a scheme as this Memorandum 
puts forward, as right doctrine economically and morally 
even for a time—for this mess of pottage we are not 
prepared to barter away the rights of the children of 
to-day as well as of those of to-morrow.—Yours, &., 


SECONDARY ScHOOLMASTER. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


NUNC DIMITTIS! 

Srr,—As an old and regular subscriber to your journal, 
I should be grateful if you would accord me the hospitality 
of your columns for a matter of some actual interest. 

Many at present are the warnings issued by the older 
and (may I say it?) more cool-headed members of society 
against the invasion of Bolshevism which menaces this 
country. I, for one, had believed that the movement (of 
German origin) was confined within the limits of the lower 
classes. Even so the danger was already grave. How far 
from the truth was my opinion, I am content that you 
should judge. 

It was my unhappy privilege this summer to receive in 
my house the son of a dear lady for whom I have long enter- 
tained the warmest and most deserved regard. He brought 
with him a friend. I think and hope they enjoyed them- 
selves. It is certain that nobody else did. 

They displayed a marked distaste for those pursuits 
which have been consecrated by the approval of their fore- 
fathers. Impervious to the hints conveyed with the 
authority of age, and that delicacy which must always be 
imposed upon a host, they were utterly insensible of the 
discomfort they created in our midst, and entirely devoid 
of those higher sentiments which are the fruits of an orderly 
upbringing and a sound religious training. They scattered 
cigarette ends on my carpets. They treated their seniors 
with a marked lack of deference, and they retired to rest 
at an hour when they could be assured of destroying the 
slumbers of a household. Towards women their attitude 
was marked by a familiarity which was no less resented by 
the maturer members of the sex than it was encouraged by 
their graceless contemporaries. Without being actually in- 
temperate, they drank in an irregular and undiscriminating 
fashion. Their attire was negligent and their attitudes 
expressive of irreverence and disrespect. In short, as cur 
neighbors the French would say, their aim was jouissance. 

All this might pass without comment as evidence only 
that the exigencies of warfare had slackened some of those 
bonds which constitute the amenities of life. If there had 
been no more, I should not have ventured to trespass on your 
columns. These young men might, for all I knew, be no 
more than ugly ducklings. But our consternation was com- 
plete, when, without apology or reserve, they unfolded a set 
of opinions which they manifestly shared with a large pro- 
portion of their fellows. One had been prepared for a tem- 
porary derangement of the social order as a natural conse- 
quence of four years of war, during which an entire people 
had been uprooted from their prescribed vocations. There 
lingered, however, a belief in the breasts of all those to whom 


the welfare of the country is dear, that these dis- 
turbances would eventually lapse before the con- 
tinued devotion of the upper classes. But these 


young men, with the delightful assurance of youth, 
quickly dispelled any notion that Bolshevism (which 
the Bishop of Durham has so recently shown to be 
impatient of Christendom) was confined to those sections 
of the community which might be allowed to possess some 
specious ground for dissatisfaction with their lot. With a 
“noble candor’’ they proclaimed their doubts as to the 
soundness of our social laws, and expressed themselves in 
the tone of evangelists and in language which showed that 
the new art and the new literature had nothing left to teach 
them. Indeed, they did not shrink from avowing their 
intention to adopt this art and this literature as a serious 
and respectable career. 

I contained my disapproval within the limits set by 
those laws of hospitality which shall ever be sacred to me; 
but, on their departure, I permitted myself to write a letter 
of concern to my old friend. I assured her, as well as I was 
able, of my maintained affection for her son, but ventured 
to acquaint her with his unwholesome tendencies and especi- 
ally with his inclination for one of the more irregular pro- 
fessions. By return of post I received the following answer 
which I will allow to speak for itself :— 

“My Dear PostHuMus,—I am sorry that Robert 
should have caused you any trouble. He is wild—there 

is no denying that. And, indeed, I believe that it is a 

characteristic of the younger generation that they are to a 





great extent headstrong and stormy. Besides this, I have 
the impression that they feel themselves, as it were, 
actively opposed to us of an earlier date. However stupid 
this may “4 there is no doubt that a profound gulf exists 
between us and them, due, I suppose, to the fact that their 
development has gone on under circumstances so different 
to those under which you and I grew up. It is an age of 
high explosives, and this violence seems to run through every 
manifestation of present-day youth—its behavior, its 
literature, and what it regards as its art. 

‘* Again, I have sometimes the uneasy feeling that they 
are convinced that we are hopelessly wrong in our ideas, 
and they shew, not contempt, not even anger, but 4 
profound pity, and this perhaps is the most wounding of 
all. Once I questioned Robert upon this point. Here is 
his answer. ‘ My dear, you need only look at the results, 
not only to yourselves, but to us, who had no part in its 
building, of your so-called civilization. And to a huge 
extent ‘tis we who have been called upon to liquidate the 
rotten debts you made. The price we paid was in many 
cases Life. In every case it was the sacrifice of something 
vitally dear to us. You sowed the wind and left us to reap 
the whirlwind. You raised the peril and turned to us for 
defence. We have been your protectors, your preservers. 
Do not make us regret having saved you. Can you expect 
that we should hang upon your words, when they have 
proved so definitely, not merely their utter vanity, but their 
vast power for evil? NO! Let us have our say now, for 
if we fail to do something better, at least we can say 
nothing worse.’ 


‘*This, of course, is unfair, but against such a lack of 
confidence any attempt to justify ourselves is simply futile. 
We can only say, a little wistfully, ‘ All right, we shall soon 
be dead.’ You blame their expecting to be heard as bearers 
of a gospel. To me their ardor is infinitely sacred. They 
have paid for it a dreadful price. 

‘* Robert does need work, of course, and I share your 
anxiety, but would not object were it to take an artistic or 
literary turn.” 

Such are the sentiments of our young men, and, despite 
that sympathy which I have ever felt with the aspirations 
of youth, I am beginning to feel that, in his mother’s words, 
expostulation is vain and it remains for us only to die. I 
may perhaps be permitted to inform those survivors of my 
generation, who share my “prejudices,” what a day of 
wrath awaits them. For my part, if I may be spared the 
prospect of seeing this new deluge, I shall die, not only 
without reluctance, but content. For the twilight of 
authority has fallen, and youth is knocking with unseemly 
clamor at the gate.—Yours, &c., 


PosTHUMUS. 


ARE WE FAIR TO ITALY? 

Smr,—May we claim the courtesy of your columns to 
put before the readers of THe Nation certain facts regard- 
ing Italy and Italian feeling at this moment? We believe 
that a very deep injustice has entered into our Anglo-Italian 
relations, and that the honestly international feeling which 
animates the Labor and Radical Parties might be trusted 
to react against this injustice were it better realized. 

In a word, then, all Italy is burning at this moment 
with a sense of unequal treatment. The wonderful popular 
reception given to Mr. Wilson in the opening days of last 
January in several Italian cities—greater than he had 
received in any other country—remains as witness to Italy’s 
enthusiasm and eager readiness for all that the Fourteen 
Points seemed to promise. If there had been no vitiation of 
the policy embodied in these points—if they had been 
rigorously and faithfully applied to Britain, France, and 
America herself—then the Italian people might have been 
trusted to sustain their rigorous application to Italy as well. 
But this has not been done. Between January and April 
Mr. Wilson made many concessions to Britain, to France, 
to Japan, and to the imperialistic elements in his own 
country, very much greater and more far-reaching than any 
he has at any time been asked to make to Italy. And this 
is the reason why his veto of last April on the Italian claims 
united all Italy in one body of indignant resistance. Many 
Italians did not want the particular programme which had 
been put forward by their official representatives, but they 
wanted one law for all—not that justice which is indulgent 
to the strong, and rigorous only to the weak. 

And now a still more burning issue has arisen on the 
horizon—Fiume. If, regarding Dalmatia, Italian opinion 
was divided, there is no such division regarding Fiume. The 
official Socialist Turati, the “reformed” Socialist Bissolati 
—who sacrificed a seat in the Cabinet because he could not 
support the Dalmatian policy—these men have asserted the 
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Italianism of Fiume as strongly as any nationalist. I do 
not propose to offer any decision as to precisely what adjust- 
ment of the thorny question should be made at Paris. But 
I ask, in the name of that justice which most British people 
hold so dear, that a more serious attempt should be made to 
understand at once historic facts and Italian feeling, that 
the weight of a better-informed public opinion may play its 
part in influencing the Councils of Paris, or, failing that, 
may at least lessen in Italians that sense of deep injustice 
and total incomprehension which is at present dividing them 
from England. 

There has been a tendency in the Labor Party and with 
many Radicals and Liberals to uphold Mr. Wilson’s intran- 
sigence with Italy as though it were something like a 
compensation for recognized failures in other directions. 
This is the attitude we deplore as fundamentally unjust and 
untenable. Either there should have been no compromise 
with principle or such compromise should have been conceded 
to weak and strong impartially. Otherwise what we get is 
not only the failure of idealism, but, to put it bluntly, the 
failure of even what is known as “ elementary honesty.” 

This was the failure of last April, when three great 
Powers who had all violated the Fourteen Points in the 
interest of their own countries refused as similar and lesser 
violation to Italy. But to-day the point is become more 
burning, for the Italian claim to Fiume involves no violation 
of Wiklsonian principles. The question is a vexed one 
precisely because the Fourteen Points are far from being 
sufficient to deal with every issue. But Italy pleads with a 
logic and justice alike irresistible: “ you cannot demand my 
sacrifice of Dalmatia in the interests of nationality and 
refuse my claim to Fiume based on that same principle.” 

Mr. Wilson may still be one of the best intentioned of 
the statesmen guiding international politics to-day, but he 
has erred in his treatment of Italy, and we do no man a 
service when we support him in an error. 

Cannot the British sense of fair-play intervene to save 
the situation, even at the cost of abandoning Mr. Wilson’s 
sacrosanct utterance about Fiume? It is time that the long- 
drawn suspense should be ended (a suspense that only gives 
the greater latitude to D’Annunzio’s mischievous pranks), 
and that we should bestir ourselves without delay to obtain 
a just and equitable settlement of Italy’s Adriatic claims.— 
Yours, &c., 

Lucy Re-BartLett 
Hon. Sec., British-Italian League. 
2, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


THE DETACHMENT OF G. B. S. 


Srr,—Let me suggest a reply to William Archer in the 
words of various writers of eminence :— 


“TJ, the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem, 
and I applied my heart to seek and to search out by 
wisdom concerning all that is done under heaven: this 
sore travail hath God given to the sons of men to be 
exercised withal. I have seen all the works that are 
done under the sun; and, behold, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

“The crooked cannot be made straight and that 
which is wanting cannot be number’d. 

“T communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo, I 
have gotten me great wisdom above all that were before 
me in Jerusalem: yea my heart had great experience 
of wisdom and knowledge. And I gave my heart to know 
wisdom, and to know madness and folly. I perceive 
that this also is vexation of spirit, for 

“In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

EcCLESIASTES. 

“ But of these decadent ages in which no Ideal either 
grows or blossoms? when Belief and Loyalty have passed 
away, and only the cant and false echo of them remains ; 
and all Solemnity has become Pageantry ; and the Creed 
of persons in authority, ....an Imbecility or a 
Machiavellism? Alas, of these ages World-history can 
take no notice; they have to be compressed more and 
more, and finally suppressed in the Annals of Mankind ; 
blotted out as spurious—which indeed they are. Hapless 
ages: wherein, if ever in any, it is an unhappiness to be 





born, and to learn only, by every tradition and example, 
that God’s Universe is Belial’s and a Lie; and ‘the 
Supreme Quack’ the hierarch of men! In which mourn- 
fullest faith, nevertheless, do we not see whole genera- 
tions . . . . live, what they call living, and vanish? ”’ 


CARLYLE. 


“To whom God will, there be the victory ! 
For Margaret my queen and Clifford too 
Have chid me from the battle, swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE. 


“To say that I act as I do, because this is the way 
in which my mind acts, and not from choice of the best, 
why, that is a very idle way of speaking.” 

SocratEs. 


“ All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 
Are born and die: revolve, subside, and swell. 
Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible.” 


SHELLEY. 


“Tt is in thy power, whenever thou wilt, to retire 
into thyself: and nowhere is there any place whereto a 
man may retire quieter and more free from politics than 
his own soul; and above all if he have within him 
thoughts such as he need only regard attentively to be 
at perfect ease: and that ease is nothing else than a 
well-ordered mind. Constantly then use this retreat, 
and renew thyself therein: and be thy principles brief 
and elementary, which, as soon as ever thou recur to 
them, will suffice to wash thy soul entirely clean, and 
send thee back without vexation to whatsoe’er awaiteth 
thee.”’ 

Marcus AURELIUS. 


These quotations are selected from an Anthology, “ The 
Spirit of Man,’’ made by the Poet Laureate in 1915.— 
Yours, &c., 


W. Poet. 


THE CRISIS IN SYRIA. 

Sir,—Mr. Leland Buxton asks whether Liberals are 
prepared to give up our mandates for Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, and if not, how we can ask France to resign hers 
over Syria? I should have thought that Liberals would 
have viewed with the gravest concern the vast, new Empire 
we are apparently about to rear in the Near and Middle 
East. Mesopotamia is a huge country with uncertain 
frontiers, and rich enough to arouse the covetousness of 
neighbors. Surely our policy to-day in the face of the re- 
awakening of Asia, which will surely be one of the most 
portentous results of the war, should be guided by the 
caution of a Hadrian rather than the imperialism of a 
Trajan. My point regarding Syria was that it was not a 
question which could be settled by any arrangement between 
ourselves and the French. Unless we are prepared for per- 
petual discord in the Arabic-speaking world of Asia, it is 
absolutely necessary that the people of Syria should have a 
united administration, and one of which they approve. 
The obvious method of securing that is to let them settle 
their own destiny in their own way, which, in my opinion, 
they are perfectly capable of doing. 

I am glad for Major Mander’s correction. But surely 
the fact that the inhabitants on the coast proclaimed the 
Arab Government in the absence of the Arab Army is an 
even stronger proof of my contention that the Syrians wish 
to be united under their own administration. Absence abroad 
accounts for the tardiness of this reply, for which I 
apologise.—Yours, &c., 


Mip-East. 


A REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE. 
Srr,—In the admirable article by A. N. Whitehead in 
your issue of November 15th, 1919, the author observes that 
the effect of the experiments made has been to show that 
light is subject to gravitation. Is this necessarily so? May 
there not be a deflection only, due to the presence of a 
' stronger light, or even to heat? Also, may not the deflection 
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be only apparent—i.e., much in the same way that a stick 
appears bent when put into water? 

There may be other evidence, not mentioned by the 
author of the article in question. An amplification of the 
subject would be welcome. 

Unless there is the other evidence it appears to me to be 
only one more “ new world ”’ added to those which are proving 
themselves to be illusions.—Yours, &c., 


Artuur Fitcn, M.R.C.S., &e. 
25, Falkner Square, Liverpool. 


PLATO AND DR. INGE. 

Sir,—I am writing to thank you for your fine 
appreciation of Dean Inge’s “Outspoken Essays.” I am 
reading the book myself, and at the same time it happens 
that I am reading the Dean’s article on Neo-Platonism in 
Hastings’s “ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.” Here 
I must say that I have been amused not a little at a remark- 
able coincidence. In your article you say “The root of 
Dean Inge’s pessimism is in reality a rather acute phase 
of aristocratic fear. It is not a personal idiosyncrasy. 
Plato must have had the same foible, and the Dean is before 
all a Platonist.” 

In his article on Neo-Platonism the Dean writes thus 
wise with reference to Plato: “ Plato’s was a many-sided 
nature. He is by turns sceptical and mystical, constructive 
and analytical, a Socialist and a Conservative. But at 
bottom he is a pessimistic aristocrat who can find little to 
admire or hope for in the spirit of his age.’’-—Yours, &c., 

(Rev.) ‘D. Jonny. 

9, George Street, Port Talbot. 


‘THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC.” 

Sir,—Mr. Cecil Richardson completely misses the point 
of 1 Cor. ix. 9-10. As a proof that the support of the 
Christian ministry is a divinely enjoined duty, St. Paul 
treats the Mosaic injunction “ Thou shalt not muzzle the oz,” 
&c., in the allegorizing fashion of his age. Nobody, he 
argues, could possibly regard the literal meaning of this 
passage as the real one, or believe that it referred to mere 
oxen. God was obviously not thinking of animals, but of 
the presbyters and deacons and other members of the 
Christian ministry. 

St. Paul’s “contemptuous ’’ question grates on our 
modern sympathies, but was natural enough in the mouth 
of a First Century Jew. How very rarely, indeed, in the 
Canonical Scriptures does one find any trace of kindness or 
consideration for animals being regarded as a human duty. 
—Yours, &c., 


KE. N. Bennett, Capt. 
Reform Club, 8.W. 


Str,—Though St. Paul could not have quoted from the 
Gospels, for they had not been written when he composed 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, he must have been 
familiar with the sayings of Christ current among the 
Faithful. So he was doubtless aware of that one recorded 
in St. Luke xii., 6. He knew, too (at least there is nothing 
to suppose the contrary), that Christ had declared that God’s 
care for His children ought to be inferred from the fact that 
He had some care for even the lilies of the field. 

The whole spirit of Christianity is against wanton cruelty 
in any form, though it certainly does not put man and beast 
on the same level. The spirit of Christianity gave the death- 
blow to slavery, though the New Testament contains no 
explicit condemnation of it and though slavery was long in 
dying. And one who has truly realized that spirit cannot 
be wantonly cruel to anything. St. Paul knew the Scriptures 
of his day, and there is no reason to suppose that—unlike 
the author of “ The Faith of An Agnostic ”—he was ignorant 
of Proverbs xii., 10, of which “ The merciful man is merciful 
to his beast’’ is simply a variant. So, taking everything 
into consideration, it is impossible that St. Paul, who knew 
the Old Testament and was steeped in the spirit and teach- 
ings of Christianity, could have supposed that God had no 
care for oxen. 

St. Thomas says: “Obviously, whoever is practised in 
the affection of pity towards animals, is thereby more 





disposed to the affection of pity towards men: whence it is 
said [here Proverbs xii., 10 is quoted]. And therefore the 
Lord, seeing the Jewish people to be cruel, that He might 
reclaim them to pity, wished to train them to pity even 
towards brute beasts, forbidding certain things to be done 
to animals which seem to touch upon cruelty.’’ He then 
refers to Deut. xiv., 21, xxii., 6, 7, xxv., 4. 

There is nothing in Catholic theology to warrant any 
supposition that Pius II. would have said the words Reade 
puts in his mouth.—Yours, &c., 

X. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ‘‘ PUSSYFOOT”’ RAG. 
Sir,—As one of those who took part in the “ Pussyfoot”’ 
rag, may I say that your last week’s comment takes, in my 
opinion, a mistaken view of the affair. It was not at all a 
demonstration against Prohibition, as you imagine, for, as 
a matter of fact, we did not care two pins about Mr. Johnson’s 


. opinions. We just thought “ Pussyfoot’’ would make a good 


figurehead for a happy-go-lucky, jolly sort of rag. He himself 
quite entered into the spirit of the thing ; and we recognized 
his splendid sportsmanlike attitude ; cheered him as he drove 
away in the taxi; and made a collection for the police after- 
wards. Our nasty surprise next day on hearing that some 
cad of an outsider had injured Mr. Johnson’s eye, entirely 
spoilt what would have been amusing recollections of a record 
rag. I may mention that Mr. Johnson himself, in this 
month’s “ King’s College Review,’’ places it on record he was 
hurt by an absolute outsider, so don’t think I’ve invented 
this outsider yarn as a sort of extenuation. 

Finally, may I correct a persistent error in all the 
newspapers. Strictly speaking it was not a “ Medico’s” rag, 
as, although there were medical students present, there were, 
in addition, plenty of engineers, arts men, and theological 
students. Thanking you for permitting this considerable 
trespass on your space.—Yours, &c., 

“ Lupovicus.” 

[We are afraid the authors of the rag must be held 
responsible for what happened to Mr. Johnson in the course 
of it.—Ep., Nation. ] 


REVOLUTION AND REACTION. 
Sir,—May I draw your attention to an apparent contra- 
diction between two passages in your issue of November 22nd, 
as to which you may think it desirable to make some explana- 
tion or comment? 
On p. 256 you say :— 
‘Victory makes for conservatism, defeat is commonly 


the herald of sweeping change. This has entirely been the 
experience of Europe during the past year.” 


On p. 263 “ Wayfarer ’’ says :— 

‘Tt is now clear that the movement in Germany is, as 
good observers saw it to be, towards the Right, not towards 
the Left. That is an incidental consequence of the Treaty, 
so far as it is a revival of military feeling.” ; 
Germany gives us, of course, the one unquestionable 

example of defeat. She has accepted its humiliating con- 
sequences. If “ Wayfarer” is right, your generalization is 
clearly wrong. I think the point is interesting enough to 
warrant a careful examination.—Yours, &c., 


F. J. NEWBOULT. 
51, Queen’s Road, Bradford. November 22nd, 1919. 
[The contradiction is more apparent than real. We do 


not regard the German reaction as more than temporary.— 
Ep., Nation. ] 


THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

Srr,—The Hindu Society was originally divided into four 
classes: Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (fighters), Vaishyas 
(agriculturists and traders), and Shudras (servants). Self- 
ishness of the higher classes led to the rigid caste system, 
based on birth without regard to worth. Books were written 
to impress upon Shudras the sin in even hearing the Vedic 
recitation. Religious education was thus first denied, and 
by degrees they came to be debarred from secular education 
also. 

The Kshatriyas and Vaishyas had the right to learn, 
which was a danger to the Brahman Supremacy. To remove 
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it the story of Parashuram was invented, and it was 
preached that in the Kati age only Brahmans and Shudras 
survived. In Northern India the Brahmans do acknow- 
ledge the existence of all the four classes. But their 
brethren of the South persist in saying that all the non- 
Brahmans are Shudras. It is they who have thus set up 
the non-Brahman question. The original Shudras were 
still more depressed, and were classed as outcastes or un- 
touchables. 

With the loss of education the country fell an easy 
prey to foreign conquests. But the Brahman, owing to his 
education, continued to hold the first place, and monopolized 
almost all posts—high and low—under the foreign ruler. 
The village is completely controlled by the Brahman priest 
and accountant, who is supported by his castemen in other 
higher offices. So thorough is their sway that a century 
of enlightened British rule can boast of a literacy of under 
three per cent. of the population. The Brahmans know that 
their position is. secure so long as the people remain 
ignorant, and therefore discourage popular education in 
every possible way. 

With British came the Christian missionary. He 
is never a politician who many a time winks at oppression 
to secure calm political atmosphere. The enterprising 
youths of the non-Brahmans got an opportunity to learn. 
They read the Bible and Hindu religious books, and found 
that true religion taught independence and self-reliance. 
To the early batch of these students belonged Jotirav Fulay, 
a gardener by caste. He was the first to preach social ser- 
vice and to practise it at great sacrifice. The first schools 
for girls and untouchables were started by him. He was 
the founder of the Satya Shodhak Samaj (Society of the 
Searchers of Truth). 

The Brahmans claim that they are gods upon earth 
and are competent to commune with God in heaven. Accord- 
ing to them no non-Brahman can perform any ceremony 
without employing them Jotirav perceived that this 
vaunted superiority was the source of Brahman arrogance 
and non-Brahman degradation. He preached that there was 
no necessity of an intermediary between God and man and 
that everyone was competent to offer prayers to his 
Creator and to perform his ceremonies himself. In the 
Deccan, the Brahman priests have acquired so much power 
that even the law courts had to recognize their rights, and 
award damages for their invasion. Jotirav had to fight with 
both, and it is a matter for regret that complete liberty of 
conscience is not enjoyed by the non-Brahmans even now. 
The Brahman politicians of the Congress and the moderate 
party use words full of sympathy to this protestant move- 
ment, but have never attempted to dissuade the priests from 
harassing those who do not want their services. 

This, in short, is the history of the Brahman and non- 
Brahman question in India. One party trying to preserve 
their supremacy, and the other struggling to secure rights of 
equality. Northern India is free from this quarrel, as the 
position of the Brahmans there is not so strong. But the 
Bombay Deccan is chafing under it. There the control of 
the Brahman is so complete that the others have no chance 
against them and, therefore, no non-Brahman has ever dared 
to contest a seat for the legislative council; and their 
organization is so perfect that unless some special provision 
be made, the non-Brahmans, who form 90 per cent. of the 
population, will go unrepresented. Of these the Marathas 
are very important on account of their numbers, vested 
landed interests, past history, and the splendid military 
services in the last war. In racing, the British sportsman 
does not neglect the weaker horses. Will the Parliament, 
then, leave the non-Brahman backward communities, bound 
hand and foot as they are, to the mercy of a Brahman 
oligarchy ?—Yours, &c., 


INDIAN. 


COAL PROFITS AND PRODUCTION. 
Srr,—Everybody is “fed up” with the vagaries of the 
Coal Controller as regards the selling price of coal. But 
we must not let our indignation blind us to a more serious 





matter—the Government’s intention to limit the profit of 
colliery companies to 1s. 2d. per ton. 

It makes no difference to the public what price the Coal 
Controller fixes for their coal if they cannot get supplies, and, 
if profits are limited, the shortage of supplies will get more 
and more acute, for the simple reason that the colliery com- 
panies will be unable to expend any money on development. 

It is easy to prove this. According to the official estimate 
for the year ending next April, the mines will produce 225 
million tons, which, at 1s. 2d. per ton, equals 13 million 
pounds, as against 25 million pre-war profits. 

Now, a well-managed colliery requires to expend at 
least half of its profits annually upon development. According 
to the Government scheme, that half is to disappear. What 
must inevitably follow is that either the shareholders go 
without their dividend, or the present bad condition of the 
collieries will be stereotyped, and they will be left with 
inferior equipment and out-of-date plant. It is vital, there- 
fore, if the public want cheap coal and plenty of it, that they 
should take steps to organize against this ruinous and short- 
sighted policy.—Yours, &c., 

H. Fraser. 

“ Sunnyside,”’ Shortlands, Kent. 

November 26th, 1919. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

Smr,—The chief feature of the general election in 
France is the crushing defeat of the parties of the extreme 
Left, but the extent to which these parties are supported 
among the electorate cannot be gauged from their success 
at the polls. Elections have been held under a system which 
is by no means proportional representation. Its effect in 
operation has much affinity to the block vote as it enables the 
largest party in a constituency (whether a single party or a 
coalition) to obtain either all or an overwhelming proportion 
of the seats. A party therefore which is subject to a com- 
bined attack from others may poll a substantial proportion 
of votes and obtain hardly any representation. Whether 
the present results will prove a cause for ultimate congratu- 
lation to France time will tell, but the general experience 
of history shows that the best safeguard against extreme 
and violent opinion is to give it the full publicity which 
adequate representation in the legislature supplies. This 
will not be the case under the new French Law.—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Humpureys, 
Sec., The Proportional Representation Society. 

82, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 





Poeirp 


THE ALMOND BLOSSOMS. 
Tue almond blossoms light up the black boughs, 
But on the mountain tops still lies the snow, 
And snow it seems that flutters on these trees, 
Stained with the violet fragrance of the spring. 


FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
In the silent campagna, 

I cut from a cherry-tree 

A frond of white blossoms. 


By my window I place it, 
Against the blue sky. 

All around me are houses, 

I am sunk in the city, 

But unto me only 

Like a bird from the mountains, 
The pale spring has come. 


Rome. Epwarp STorEr. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 


Tue ‘“‘ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“South.”” The Story of the 1914-17 Expedition. By Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

‘Japanese Poetry: The ‘ Uta.’”? By Arthur Waley. (Oxford 
University Press. 6s.) 

“The Song of Roland.’’ Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton, and a note on 
Technique by George Saintsbury. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

** In the Side Shows: Observations by a Flyer on Five Fronts.”’ 
By Captain Wedgwood Benn. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. 

* Full Circle.” A Novel. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
(Collins. 7s.) 

* * x 

A sPIRITUAL age like our own is naturally well up in 
the next world, and accordingly there has been considerable 
progress made in the discovery of psychic phenomena. Only 
the other day a book was published (“The Twentieth Plane, 
a Psychic Revelation,” reported by Albert Durrant Watson) 
in which, through the kind introduction of a Mr. Louis 
Benjamin, Mystic and Business Man, Shakespeare, Voltaire, 
Sappho, Carlyle, Stevenson, Whitman, and others told us 
how they were getting on. Shakespeare was not to be 
drawn: “I will be a silent listener in the house of the 
immensities of my God ’’—which proves that a change of 
plane does not correspond with one of style. Whitman, on 
the other hand, appears to have let his run to seed: “ What 
a solemn tread I had when on earth, as I walked adown the 
corridor of that too-short time on the fifth plane, but I set 
echoes of truth flying which will resound to the end of time. 
Good-bye! ’—with no doubt a smirk and a skittish wave of 
the hand. 

x * * 

I HAVE no doubt that the soothsayers, diviners, fortune- 
tellers, demonologists, revelationists, witch-doctors, and their 
kind who now swarm in Western Eurone and America, as 
they swarmed in the October days of the Roman, Babylonian, 
Chaldean, and other Empires, touching their end, are of 
opinion that they have found something not only very profit- 
able but novel. Granting them the former, I should all the 
same be inclined to think that by cutting themselves off from 
the past they have starved their material in a way that 
must limit their power. That does not apply to the 
demonologists in the same degree, for, being largely recruited 
from the ranks of men of letters, they probably know their 
Merlin, Faustus, Archimago, Grendel, and Belphegor. Black 
Magic is familiar to them, and I hhave no doubt that in the 
diabolist séances held in London there would not be much 
you could put them up tc. Possibly, Heywood’s “ Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angels” has escaped them on account of its 
title, but there is a good demon in it :— 

‘*In Brasilia, a barbarous woman, by accompanying 
with one of these Demons, brought forth a monster which 
in a few hours grew to be sixteen handfuls high, whose 
back was covered with the skin of a Lisard, with big and 
swolne breasts; his hands like the pawes of a Lyon, with 
eyes staring and seeming to sparkle fire; all his other 
members being deformed, and horrible to behold.’’ 

The various incarnations of Lucifer himself they probably 

know, not excepting that recorded in “ The Historye of the 

Damnable and Deserved Death of John Faustus ” :— 

‘* Lucifer himselfe sate in manner of a man all hairy, 
but of browne colour, like a Squirrell curled, and his taile 
turning upward on his backe as the Squirrels use.” 

Any murmuring from the audience at one of these séances and 

one of the platform diabolists can always quote “ King 

Lear”: “The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman.” 

* * 

Tue devil, however, having a sufficiently large following 
not only among men, but evil spirits of minor rank, has, 
like the managing-director of a big business, very little need 
to make frequent personal appearances. It will be remem- 
bered that a short time ago oil began to exude mysteriously 
from the walls of a vicarage in the country. At 
the time it was pointed out that the mischief was 
caused not by the devil himself (busy enough elsewhere, 
no doubt), but by order of a spirit known as a Poltergeist, 





whose job is to throw the furniture about, upset 
candle-grease on the carpet, hide the matches, cc. 
An adept in occultism ought to know, but I must point out 
that, as the serving-maid confessed to the mischief, the 
Poltergeist in this case was a frog who lived in her mouth, 
the history of which mode of concealment should be studied 
by occultists in Andrew Lang. No one, so far as I 
remember, suggested a method of exorcism. There is one, 
however. A Mr. Marsh, in the seventeenth century, was also 
troubled by a Poltergeist, but he had the luck to have an old 
manuscript in his library, called “ Johannes de Rupescissa,” 
in which there is an excellent receipt of how to rid a house 
of supernatural vermin by fumigation (see John Aubrey: 
“Converse with Angels or Spirits’’). A further 
contemporary subject reminds me of another admir- 
able recipe for curing a patient of a bite from a rabid 
dog. It occurs in an old German book of magic and is quite 
simple. Write these words on paper, Rebus Rubus 


“Epitepscum, wrap the paper up in a ye of bread, and 


administer to the party pene” 
x 

Bur the new Pantheon is not all demons: there is 
Summertown and its transcendental cigars, cigars that, on 
the analogy of Aaron’s rod, burst into spontaneous flame, 
cigars that never consume to the ashy stump of earth, cigars 
that beguile the celestial leisure of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
as they laugh together over their little secret of the author- 
ship of the plays and wonder whether mortals will ever 
discover the truth—namely, that they collaborated and both 
wrote them. For the cigars indeed there is no precedent, but 
Traherne once had a vision when he was in bed of “a Basket 
come sailing in the air, along by the Valence of his Bed; I 
think he said there was fruit in the Basket. It was a 
Phantome.’’ One thing the topographists of Summertown 
have omitted to tell us of is the style of dress worn by the 
inhabitants. Is it the same as that worn by the citizens on 
earth? In the interests of color and variety, I am glad to 
say that there is a certain amount of corroborative evidence 
that they do. In Book IV., Elegy VII., Propertius describes 
how his mistress, Cynthia, appeared to Lim “ with the Beryl- 
Ring ” ‘he had given her still “on her finger,” and it seems 
from the verses describing the incident, which have been 
mellifluously rendered by a “ Mr. Dart” :— 

** Manes exist, when we in death expire, 

And the pale shades escape the Funeral Fire ; 

For Cynthia’s Form beside my curtains stood, 

Lately interr’d near Amiens’ murm’ring flood.” 
&c., that she visited her lover in the same free style of dress 
she was accustomed to enchant him with on earth. Except, 
indeed, for certain modern improvements, there is probably 
nothing very revolutionary about Summertown. It is as 
heathenish as it ever was; the angels at Mons still wore 
nightgowns, and though the lower animals are not admitted 
to the joys of supermundane existence, these angels do not 
scruple to fix the wings of albatrosses through holes in the 
nightgowns to their shoulders. 

* “ 

MopeERN divination is, on the whole, lamentably behind 
the ancients. It has not yet occurred to any of its pundits to 
make an image of Lenin in wax and stick pins into it. 
Catherine de Medici could have taught them a thing or two, 
for in consultation with Nostradamus and her Florentine 
poisoner-cum-astrologer René, she managed to rid herself 
of a number of inconvenient people. Some enterprising 
publisher should certainly reprint Thomas Wilson’s “A 
Complete Christian Dictionary,’’ for in the chapter headed 
“ Witchcraft” there is a catalogue of divining and sooth- 
saying methods—by water, by air, by fire, by smoke, by the 
crowing of cocks, by inspecting flour, by fish, by incense, by 
ventriloquism, by examining the entrails of poultry, &c. 
Magicians, too, from Dunstan and Michael Scot and Roger 
Bacon to Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus have left copious 
instructions for summoning demons and genii to take service 
with them. Bolsheviks are already fiends in human form, 
and it is a very short step to give these “ foul misshapen stig- 
matics’’ goblin shapes and make them squeak and gibber. 
Indeed, in all this carnival of gross materialism and 
vulgarity, childish vanity and grotesque superstition and 
idolatry, whether of ‘heaven or hell, it will take very little to 
turn us into cruel and terrified savages. 


H. J. M. 
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Rediews, 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


‘*‘ Appreciations of Poetry.” By LarcapDIO HEARN. (Heine- 


mann. 15s. net.) 


For seven years Lafcadio Hearn held the Chair of English 
Literature in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Even so 
did another vagabond besiege the Chair of History and 
Constitutional Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
‘*Three months in summer only it 

Will bind him to that windy bit: 

The other nine to range abroad, 

Untrammel’d in the eye of God: 

Mark in particular one thing, 

He means to work that curséd thing ; 

And to the golden youth explain 

Scotland and England, France and Spain.” 
Stevenson would have worked that curséd thing: they would 
have been good lectures, though they would not have been 
on Constitutional Law. And Juafcadio Hearn’s are good 
lectures, though they are not on English Literature as it is 
apprehended of the academic mind. “I have held a chair 
of English Literature here for nearly seven years,’’ he wrote 
in 1902, “ by setting all canons at defiance, and attempting 
to teach only the emotional side of literature.” He “ busied 
not himself with form of building’’; as why should he? 
European architecture, whether in word or stone, is not for 
the East: for Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Paris ; for Buson, 
the ghostly greyness of a Shinto shrine. His method would 
have satisfied Shelley ; his concern is with the poet, not as 
craftsman, but as “maker of life,” and his business in 
criticism, as Shelley’s in poetry, was to recreate in his 
hearers those sensations whose “ vivid presence’ in his own 
mind is “ at once his inspiration and his reward.”* There is 
a fragment of a lecture published at the end of the 
“ Letters,’’ the title of which gives his method in little. 
“ Naked Poetry’? was the stuff he chose to handle: the 
matter of poetry which abides and survives translation. 
“ T am the tomb of one shipwrecked, but sail thou: for while 
we perished, other ships sailed on over the sea: ” “ When I 
am gone and this house tenantless, yet do not thou, O plum- 
tree by the eaves, forget the spring.’’ “Ah God, ah God! 
for the dawn seen so soon!’’ Greek, Japanese, Provengal, 
this is that lightning which lightens out of the one part 
under heaven and shines unto the other part under heaven. 
“There are no times or countries or languages in the kingdom 
of poetry.” 

The lectures are edited from the notes of certain of his 
students. He spoke to a Japanese audience, slowly and care- 
fully, in what was to them an unfamiliar tongue; and 
necessarily there is little in them of the style that makes 
some fragments of his essays like those medieval gems in 
which a spirit was prisoned. It is naked criticism, as well 
as naked poetry: and after the first awkwardness of sub- 
mission, there is a curious refreshment in being forced to 
enter this kingdom also as children. Yet there is nothing 
beyond an occasional paraphrase—which must have been 
quite as painful to Hearn as to us—to suggest the school- 
master. Once, perhaps, on reading that Coventry Patmore 
treated the difficult subject of his own married life “so 
nicely”’ that the book was a great success, one’s mental state 
becomes that in which one read “ A fat cat sat on a mat.” 
Yet, rightly considered, it was in that cat that one first 
recognized the immemorial attitude of the Bodhisat: and 
one might dredge the dictionaries to find a better adverb for 
the conduct of Coventry Patmore’s approach. 

He has sometimes the naiveté of medieval commentary ; 
for instance, on 

“The living mystic tree, 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly.” 
“In what language? Probably in Latin, and the sound of 
the Latin name would be like the sound of the motion of 
the leaves stirred by the wind—Sanctus Spiritus.” It is the 
method made immortal by the “Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum,”’ but it has its charm: and it is a proud reader 





* Preface to “ The Revolt of Islam.” 





who will not be glad of the commentary on “ The Staff and 
Scrip,” “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” and “ Félise.”’ Of 
the first group of the Romantics he had already spoken: 
these are lectures on the Pre-Raphaelites, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, and William Morris: on Browning (whom he rightly 
judges no whit less passionate than Swinburne), and 
Tennyson, Kingsley, and Matthew Arnold; with fragments 
on Jean Ingelow’s “ High Tide,’’ O’Shaughnessy’s “ Three 
Silences,” Buchanan, Watson, and Robert Bridges. Some of 
his best work is in unexpected places. It was inevitable that 
Lafcadio Hearn should excel in speaking of the haunted 
quality of Rossetti’s verse; less inevitable that he should 
write with so much sympathy of Matthew Arnold’s “ grey, 
colorless, but very curious poetry.’”’ Arnold of Rugby he 


has summed as suggestively, if less obliquely, than Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. 


“His great father was essentially a man of the old 
traditions, a man who belonged in principles and feelings 
rather to the time of Dr. Johnson than to the time of the 
Lake poets. To understand Matthew Arnold . . . you must 
imagine the son of an old-fashioned samurai, educated 
strictly according to the old system, and then suddenly 
introduced to the new condition of meiji. Such a one 
would necessarily suffer not a little.’’ 


“It would seem,” he writes in one illuminating sentence, 
“as if he had never wished to become a poet till after he 
had ceased to be a young man.’’ There is good work on the 
medieval panels in the “ Defence of Guenevre,” “like 
sudden glimpses caught during a flash of lightning ’’—“ this 
is great art, to tell something without beginning and without 
end so well that the reader is always wondering”; but it 
is Swinburne who gives him occasion for the most suggestive 
theory in the book, that the life of an educated man repro- 
duces the stages in the intellectual development of Europe. 
The child is a barbarian, “ without religion, without tender- 
ness’’; then comes the medieval period, when right and 
wrong are absolute, and the sense of beauty, if present at all, 
is unself-conscious; then the Renaissance, at once of 
sensuous life and esthetic perception—‘ you must remember 
that the esthetic faculty is primarily based upon the 
sensuous life ”’—coincident most often with the discovery of 
the “fair humanities of old religion.” ‘In Swinburne’s 
case we have an abnormal esthetic and scholarly faculty 
brought into contact with these [Greek] influences at a very 
early age [there Hearn joins issue with Mr. Gosse]: and the 
result must have been like the shock of an earthquake.” It 
certainly was, to the reviewer of “ Poems and Ballads ”’ in 
the “Saturday.” Hearn holds the balance not unfairly 
between damnation of “the unclean fiery imp from the pit ”’ 
and eulogy of “ that radiant and mocking head.” 


“Remember that his judgments, like those of Nature, 
are never moral: they are not always the reverse, but they 
are founded entirely upon esthetic perception. . .. 
Swinburne delights in courage, and literary courage in his 
eyes covers a multitude of sins.’’ 

None the less, it is unfortunate that he flung the gauntlet 
in his opening comparison of Swinburne with Shelley. “If 
he be indeed the reborn Shelley, it is certain that Shelley has 
become a giant.” One remembers Swinburne’s own comment 
on Chapman’s translation of Homer—“ the pace of a giant 
for the echo of a footfall of a god.” It is unfairly remem- 
bered, for Swinburne was Olympian, not Titan. Yet in the 
other harmony he might have signed the score of “ Tann- 
haiser” ; and for Shelley there is no counterpart unless it 
be “Orpheus with his lute.’’ 

All through the book one is conscious at moments of 
that impassive regard of the East, as Conrad wrote of it in 
“Youth”: in the opening chapter our self-consciousness 
becomes articulate. It is Lafcadio Hearn’s “ Apologia” for 
“Love in English Poetry,” and incidentally for Love itself, 
in presence of a very ancient civilization, regarding our 
obsession with puzzled and faintly contemptuous eyes. 
Hearn himself had passed through three stages with regard 


to it; the first, in a letter from New Orleans in the early 
’eighties, when 


‘‘ all history is illuminated by the Eternal Feminine, even 
as the world’s circle in Egyptian mythology is illuminated 


by Neith, curving her luminous woman’s body from horizon 
to horizon.” 


Ten years later, with the first grey spell of Japan upon him, 
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he sat in contemplation of the advertisements in the 
American paper which once he edited. 

“We live in the musky atmosphere of desire in the 
West. ... Our pleasures—the theatre, the opera, the 
marvels of sculpture and painting, the new musical faculty, 
all are shapen with a view to the stimulation of sexual 
idealism. . .. Any Oriental would rightly and instantly 
estimate all this as being exactly what it is—artificial 
stimulus of dangerous senses. It now seems, even to me, 
almost disgusting.” 

Last, the conclusion to which he came in this lecture, after 
a vain attempt to compile for class use a volume of poetry 
other than passionate. 

“ Any one who has been in love has imagined something 
higher than the actual. . . . To imagine beauty is to see 
it. ... The time of illusion is the beautiful moment of 
passion : it represents the artistic zone . . . The poet may 
go beyond that zone: but then he has only two directions in 
which he can travel. Above it there is religion, and an 
artist may, like Dante, succeed in transforming love into 
religious ecstasy. I do not think that any artist could do 
that to-day. . . . But upwards there is no other way to go. 


Downwards the artist may travel till he finds himself in 
hell.”’ 


Granted the illusion, why reproduce it? 


‘What is the object cf art? Is it not to make us 
imagine better conditions than those which at present exist 
in the world, and by so imagining to prepare the way for 
the coming of such conditions? ”’ 

He instances the wisdom of the Greek mothers who kept 
the persons of the gods before their eyes, of the Arab wives, 
keeping in their tents “ a little deer, the gazelle, famous for 
the brilliancy of its eyes,’’ if haply their unborn children 
might be more beautifully fashioned. 

“The highest functions of art ought to do for the world 
what the statue and the gazelle were expected to do for 
Greek and Arab mothers—by imagining, to make possible 
better conditions than the existing ones.” 

It is not the conclusion of the whole matter; the eternal 
quarrel between the artist and the moralist, Plato and the 
Poets, the Fathers and the vinum demonum, the “ Schole- 
master,” and the “ Morte d’Arthur,” the Puritan and the 
players, will never wholly be compounded. But in flashes of 
insight such as this, in St. Paul’s vision of the travail of the 
whole creation for the redemption of the body, in Heywood’s 
colophon, “ This write I to touch, not to teach,”’ the gulf is 
for a moment bridged. “By imagining... . to make 
possible better conditions.” 


“ Life, and the world, and mine own self are changed 
For a dream’s sake.”’ 
H. W. 





COUNT CZERNIN’S MEMOIRS. 


“In the World War.” By Count Orro von CZERNIN. 
English Translation. (Cassell. 25s.) 


Count CzERNIN has two advantages over the other statesmen 
and commanders who have published their personal records 
of the war. He writes remarkably well, and he has no motive 
to distort the truth. Even in a mediocre and evidently hasty 
translation it is obvious that he has the gift of clear and 
vigorous expression, while of the personalities who interested 
him (the Kaiser, the murdered Archduke, Tisza, and 
Ludendorff) he can draw living and sharply-outlined portraits. 
His fault is diffuseness and repetition, but it cannot spoil 
an eminently readable book. 

On the other hand, this book is not a speech from the 
dock. The main object of Bethmann-Hollweg, Ludendorff, 
and Tirpitz is to defend themselves before history and their 
very critical contemporaries. Czernin, however, had no 
share of the responsibility either for the outbreak or the 
termination of the war. He was a Minister in a Balkan 
capital when it began, and he had been dismissed before the 
bitter end. He belonged to a group which stood in sharp 
opposition to the war-makers of 1914 and all that he says 
about the origin of the war reads like the verdict of a 
detached but exceptionally well-informed observer. A sharp 
critic of policies with which he disagrees, he is none the less 
commendably charitable in his verdicts upon men. On Tisza, 
for example, who was in many ways his antithesis, and in 
some large matters his chief antagonist, he passes a fine, 
though discriminating, eulogy. He knew this world from 





within, knew it as only a man can know a society with which 
he must struggle daily. It is a valuable corrective to the 
passions and prejudices of war-time that we should be able 
to read this estimate of our enemies by a man who retained 
his personal respect even for the leaders of the German 
war-party against whom he led an incessant losing battle. 
There is only one subject in this narrative which evidently 
touches his personal interests too closely for detachment. 
He draws a veil over the dispute with the Emperor Karl 
which led to his dismissal, but it is evident from one chance 
phrase that he blames the ladies of the Imperial family, 
and though he is silent about the whole episode of Prince 
Sixte of Bourbon, one infers that the Emperor really was 
attempting on his own account to bring about a separate 
peace. On that question Count Czernin becomes polemical : 
it is evident that in all his record he feels that nothing, 
save his opposition to a separate peace, stands in need of 
much defence. 

There are no fine shades, no subtleties, and no revela- 
tions in Count Czernin’s reading of the war. He stands 
equally far from the propagandist simplifications current 
on both sides, and the sum and, substance of all that he has 
to say may be summed up in the words—‘ an inevitable 
tragedy.’’ Though he had seen the German military party 
at its worst during his efforts to promote a peace of under- 
standing in 1917, he acquits not only the Chancellor, but 
the Kaiser also of any desire to bring about a world war. 
The bullying, sabre-rattling speeches of the Emperor were, 
he thinks, inspired by the fatuous calculation that he could 
thus prevent “the many envious enemies of -his Empire ”’ 
from attacking it. He wanted certainly “a place in the 
sun,” but not world-dominion, and his ideal would have been 
a division of power with the British Empire. He blundered 
and stumbled into the war, and no one, so Czernin argues, 
really had a guilty wish to bring it about, except the Russian 
military clique under the Grand Duke Nicholas. The 
German Ambassador Tchirschky, who had a habit of acting 
for himself, was the chief mischief-maker in Vienna, but 
even Berchtold, though he committed every possible incom 
petence, hoped rather for a diplomatic victory than for war. 
These are impressions rather than close arguments, but they 
deserve attention, for they come from an honest and deeply 
pacific mind. 

The more important half of the book is occupied with 
the failure of the many efforts to bring about “a peace of 
understanding.”” No one in Europe has a better record in 
that matter than Count Czernin, and most of what he did 
or tried to do was done in broad daylight. His verdict on it 
all is fatalistic. The war was a torrent, which swept along 
by its own momentum, when once it was let loose, and no 
single statesman could have arrested it. On the one hand, 
Count Czernin is convinced that the Entente was immovably 
resolved, at all events after Messrs. George and Clemenceau 
came to power, to destroy Germany. On the other hand, he 
is equally sure that nothing could have induced the German 
military leaders; while they remained in the saddle, to 
abandon their plans of conquest. Foch and Ludendorff are, 
he thinks, as “like as two peas.’’ It was this sense which 
each side had of the stiff will of the other for victory which 
made any accommodation impossible. He confirms from his 
own correspondence with the Chancellor Michaelis the 
suspicions which prevailed among ourselves. In 1917, at the 
height of the Reichstag’s peace movement, the Chancellor still 
proposed some sort of economic and military subjection for 
Belgium, and some exploitation of the ironfields of French 
Lorraine, not to mention larger schemes in the East. The 
Reichstag had a majority of the German people behind it, 
but the real power belonged to the military party. As for 
the Kaiser, he was, from the day war broke out, “the 
prisoner of his generals.” 

Count Czernin tells us for the first time quite fully what 
his own plans were. He believed very ardently in dis- 
armament—but in disarmament all round. He was prepared 
to pay something in territory for peace, and to make any 
“endurable” concessions. His scheme was (1) that Germany 
should cede Alsace-Lorraine to France; (2) that she should 
find compensation in a Poland linked to her by a “ personal 
union,” and (3) that Austria should contribute her share 
to the general loss by ceding Galicia to a reconstituted 
Poland. He had dared to propose this solution to the 
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THE HUSBAND. By E. H. ANSTRUTHER. (Mrs. 


J.C. SQUIRE). This is the story of a woman's heart. Penelope 
Brooke will live as one of the sweetest and noblest heroines 
of modern fiction, Richard Dennithorpe, as one of the most 
mysteriously fascinating heroes. It is a novel which will make 
an equal appeal to men and to women. 7s. net. 


BUNKER BEAN. By HARRY LEON WILSON, author 
of 


“Ma Pettengill,” “Ruffles of Red Gap.” The most 
humorous book of the season. ‘‘Mr. Wilson is an American 
humorist of the first water.’—Literary World. 6s. net. 


THE END OF A DREAM, » 4 « x 


JENKIN. In “The end of a Dream” the author has written 
@ powerful story around the problem of the soldier suffering 
from “shell-shock.” The book, it is predicted, will cause 
@ sensation both from the literary point of view and as a 
disclosure of undoubted truths relating to the results of this 
terrible disease. 78. net. 


ST. JOHN OF HONEYLEA. wor 


WHITHAM, author of ‘‘Mr. Manley.” An interesting atudy of 
the effect of tradition and heredity, and it is also a brilliant 
romance in which the author infuses much mystery and a 
strong vein of poetic feeling. 7e. net. 


THE EDGE OF DOOM.»; H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 


“The whole book is well written; the dialogue and the narre- 
tive skilfully and vividly handled.”—Times. ‘‘‘The Edge of 


Doom’ gives the jaded reader something to be thankful for.”— 
Daily Ezpress. 7s. net. 


THE MARGARET BOOK. 5; avrnen crank, 


N.Z.M.C. “The Margaret Book” is written on the lines of 
the author’s previous volume ‘‘ My Erratic Pal.” It is a novel 
told in a delightfully original combination of verse and 


prose. 5s. net. 


ON THE PATH OF ADVENTURE. ;, 


JULIUS M. PRICE, with numerous illustrations by the author. 
Mr. Price is a well-known war correspondent, and the present 
volume describes how, during the early months of the fighting 
in France, he penetrated, at great personal risk, to the war 
zone. “Very vivid .. . affords racy reading . . . Mr. Price’s 
own sketches add materially to the value of the volume.”— 


Evening News. “ Very unconventional.”—Evening Standard. 
128. 6d. net. 


BRITISH AIRSHIPS. Past, Present, and Future. 


By GEORGE WHALE (late Major R.A-F.). An authoritative 
volume on a subject of great contemporary interest, which will 


be of value to both the technical and non-technical reader. 
Numerous illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


SWINBURNE AS I KNEW HIM. ;, 


COULSON KERNAHAN. This volume, which contains a large 
number of anecdotes, will be welcomed by all interested in 
Swinburne, as it gives a considerable insight into the 
character of the poet and his friend, Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


6s. net. 


SONNETS FROM A PRISON CAMP. », 


ARCHIBALD ALLAN BOWMAN. This book falls naturally into 
two parts; the first is a sonnet sequence describing the author’s 
capture and internment in a German Camp; the second con- 
sists of a series of meditative sonnets on verses suggested by 
confinement. The poems show great promise, their intense 
sincerity being foremost among their merits. 5s. net. 


JOHN LANE Vico STREET. 
THE RODLEYHEAD cy LONDON .W.1. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. 


A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 10% net. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political 
Portraits, &. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. nett. 
The Athenezum.—" Mr. Whibley is as readable as ever.” 


FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR 
MEANING 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


’ 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 
Uniform Edition. 21 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Pocket Edition, 22 vols. Printed on thir paper, with 
gilt edges. a leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. 


net per vol. he Service Kipling, 26 vols. Blue 
cloth, 3s. net each. 


SNOW-BIRDS 


Poems by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, Author of 
“ The Book of the Cave,’’ &e. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A TREASURY OF SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLISH VERSE. From 
the Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration 
(1616-168 |). - 
Chosen and Edited by H. J. Massingham. Pott 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


AN QUTLINE SKETCH OF iHE 
POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


By WILLIAM C BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LL B. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM 


With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF 
QUAKERISM 


With Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., 
D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Guardian—‘‘ Mr. Braithwaite’s volume appeals to 
lovers of sound learning and clear thought. ... Mr. 
Braithwaite deserves hearty praise for the careful research 
and the charm with which he has invested hig history of the 
second period of Quakerism.” 

By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 


AMERICAN COLONIES 


Assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.fa, and 
AMELIA M. GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Guardian.—" This is one of the most interesting religious 
histories that we have ever read.” 


STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION 


Third Impression. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Spectator.—* Mr. Rufus Jones’s ‘ Studies’ are full of charm 
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SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE 
16th AND 17th CENTURIES 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian.—“ Written with a singular charm of style 
(due to a true spiritual earnestness) of which his volume on 
the Quakers in America showed him to be a master, the 
author’s present study is one of remarkable attractiveness.” 


Dr. JOHN FOTHERGILL AND HIS 
FRIENDS : 


Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life. By 

R. HINGSTON FOX, M.D. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Wesiminster Gazetle.—‘‘ The circles in which such a 

man moved and the men and women with whom he associated 

could hardly fail to be interesting; and Dr Hingston Fox has 


done well to write a biography—and a good one—which brings 
us into touch with them.” 


LORD LISTER 


By Sir RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart., 
K.C.V.0O., F.R.C.S. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 189. net. 

The Times.—" Sir Rickman Godlee has written the full, 
authoritative, and final history of Lister’s life and work as it 
ought to be written, with careful judgment and true insight. 
He is the only man who could have done it so well.” 
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Kaiser, and it was not at once rejected. The Kaiser, for 
his part, might have accepted it, but in the end he came 
to the conclusion that the German people would never have 
tolerated this settlement or forgiven a dynasty which made 
it. What people in their case, with their armies every- 
where “deep in enemy territory,’’ would have seen the 
wisdom of it? 

It is evident that Austria-Hungary, in spite of Count 
Czernin’s incessant and courageous struggles, was never in 
a position to impose peace upon her ally. There hung over 
her head throughout the war the doom pronounced upon her 
in the Convention of London. To give up Trieste and the 
purely German regions of the Tyrol meant ruin, and these 
promises to Italy were soon completed by equally fatal 
concessions to Roumania, Serbia, and finally to Poland. The 
Entente had resolved on the dismemberment of the Dual 
Monarchy and, though Count Czernin thinks there were 
moments when London and Paris regretted their promises 


to Rome, Italy was never willing to modify her claims. The- 


result was (as some of us saw clearly enough) that Austria 
was tied fatally and irrevocably to a partner whom she could 
not move to moderation. She might, Count Czernin argues, 
have separated herself from Berlin in the last resort, without 
dishonor, on the ground that the German war aims went 
much beyond mere defence and the status quo. But the 
result would only have been her own destruction. In the 
first place, her armies were inextricably mixed with those 
of Germany on the Eastern Front and their disentanglement 
would have meant anarchy at the least. Secondly, Berlin 
would certainly have made war on Vienna. Thirdly (and 
this is the convincing reason), even had Vienna laid down 
its arms in a separate peace, the debt to Italy and other 
minor allies must still have been paid. In short, a separate 
peace would have been “suicide from the fear of death.”’ 
Count Czernin recognizes two deeds which drove the war to 
its fatally uncompromising end. One was the German 
invasion of Belgium. The other was the secret treaty which 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey negotiated with Italy. 
So long as that treaty and its sequels stood intact and 
governed the policy of the Entente, the war could end only 
in the absolute victory of one side or the other. As for 
Mr. Wilson, his efforts, in the Count’s opinion, were doomed 
to failure since he gave his unlimited aid to the Entente 
without requiring the revision of these treaties. 

Count Czernin, though he writes with a free, descrip- 
tive pen even of the Emperors whom he served, is, on the 
whole, a discreet historian. He tells us little that was not 
already known. Indeed, almost the only exception is his 
record of what was, apparently, an attempt by the Tsar’s 
government to discuss a separate peace on the eve of the 
revolution. The Tsar abdicated before things had gone 
beyond the stage of taking soundings. There have been 
rumors of these overtures before; Count Ozernin’s dis- 
closure, vague and brief though it is, is evidently trust- 
worthy, but whether the Tsar himself was involved, or 
only his ministers, we cannot say, and the Count himself 
had no information. 

Perhaps the most readable chapter in the book is the 
sketch of the murdered Archduke, who was, of course, 
Count Czernin’s patron in politics. He must have been a 
man with a warped but powerful mind, who hated more often 
than he loved. He tended to megalomaria in a degree that 
was scarcely normal if it was still sane. His plans for the 
reorganization of the Dual Monarchy on a federal basis were 
certainly the only means by which it might have been saved. 
Count Czernin has few illusions about the result even if the 
Archduke had lived and if the war had been avoided. 
Austria-Hungary, he thinks, would still have broken up, 
though by some less ruinous process. The Archduke had 
the will to force his project, but in spite of his keen political 
instinct, he lacked tact and geniality, despised popularity, 
and almost courted enmity. He could never have broken 
Magyar opposition without a civil war There stands out 
from these pages the almost heroic, if sinister, figure of 
Count Tisza—adamantine in its strength, unbendingly loyal 
and courageous, a pure patriot, but with the narrowness of 
the simple Magyar squire. Tisza (as we now know him from 
official records) was not among the war makers in 1914— 
indeed, he strongly opposed the ultimatum to Serbia. His 
refusal to entertain any compromise with the nationalities 
ranks him, more or less, among the moral authors of the war. 





Again and again, both in Roumanian and Polish 
questions, he resisted solutions which might have 
staved off the catastrophe. Tisza none the less only did 
with a touch of obstinate genius what every Magyar states- 
man would have done in his place. For Czernin, who had 
struggled as hard as any man for a federal Austria-Hungary, 
the question seemed, in the end insoluble. “ Austria’s 
watch,” he writes, and prints the sentence in italics, “ had 
run down.”’ 

The book ends in gloom and without a hint of a con- 
structive proposal.  Czernin refuses to believe that the 
Peace of Versailles and St. Germain can last, but he gives 
no hint of the steps by which we may struggle towards a 
more reasonable world. This apostle of sanity and con- 
ciliation, who had seen all his efforts frustrated by the 
incurable violence of allies and enemies alike, has emerge< 
beaten and resourceless from the struggle. We commend 
his singularly sane and fair-minded book to every reader 
who has two evenings to spare. Nothing has been written 
by any actor in the war at once so readable, so informing, 
and so just. 





FRONT LINE PIC-NICS. 


“How to See the Battlefields.” 
FLEMING. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Ir would be a pity to leave the district without paying a 
visit to the famous Vimy Ridge.’’ In this pleasant guide- 
book manner, Captain Fleming takes his readers over the old 
Western Front. In his guide-book he writes as placidly as if 
he were conducting a party of tourists over an old cathedral 
town. No one could be a more considerate conductor. Fvery 
effort is made to avoid any harrowing of feelings, and when 
unpleasant incidents have to be recalled—such as the 
casualties which occasionally occurred—Captain Fleming 
never fails to cheer up his readers by the information, say, 
that they “cannot do better than put up at the Hétel du 
Commerce in the rue Henri-Dupuis.” Even when a military 
cemetery is passed, and a reference must be made to it, he 
can be relied on to preserve the even manner of a Cook or 
a Baedeker. “ Just outside the town,” he writes, “ we pass a 
British cemetery where many of our boys who have crossed 
the Great Divide were laid to rest.’’ 

There may perhaps be some who will not feel able to 
agree with Captain Fleming that this is “ how to see the 
battlefields.’” There may be some who would like to take 
out a party—made up, if possible, of elderly enthusiasts— 
and to show them the battlefields in quite another way. 
There would be no question on such a tour of putting up at 
the Hétel du Commerce in the rue Henri-Dupuis, or of 
visiting the trenches in a well-cushioned car. There are 
barns enough along the road that leads to Ypres, and no 
doubt the one selected would give the tourists not only a 
lodging for the night, but also an impression at first hand of 
conditions under which the Tommy lived when at his ease. 
The conductors would not fail to select a suitable day for 
approaching the battlefields, and after the tourists had 
become sufficiently wet a halt would be called, say, at 
Viamertinghe, where a meal of bully and biscuits would be 
served. In the evening a move would be made along the pavé 
towards Ypres, where the party would arrive in an appro- 
priately drenched and exhausted condition. Probably the 
Menin road would be chosen for the next stage. On reaching 
Hooge the party would be distributed among the trenches 
and shell-holes. Some would spend the night standing in 
water up to their waists; others would be conducted by the 
guides to trenches in which the water was only two feet high, 
and no doubt accommodation would be found for the 
remainder on what remains of the barbed wire in No Man’s 
Land. The next day would provide opportunities for interest - 
ing demonstrations of the quality of Flanders mud. A 
selected tourist—probably one of those who considered the 
signing of the armistice premature—would be personally con- 
ducted to a spot where the mud was superb. When the 


By Captain ATHERTON 


mud had reached his waist one of the conductors would hand 
him a copy of “‘ How to See the Battlefields,” open at page 73, 
where the author points out that “ the strength of the enemy 
strong points is easily to be seen if the visitor likes to do 
a little exploring on foot.” 
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WITH THE INCOMPARABLE 29th. 
By MAJOR A. H. MURE. 5s. net. 
In the vivid and stirring words of a participant, Major Mure 
tells the story of the 29th. Division’s share in the “‘ Great Adventure ” 
(Gallipoli). With the typical humour and introspective faculty of 
the Scot the writer now relieves, now intensifies, the grim, glorious 
narrative of the heroic deeds and amazing endurance and self- 
sacrifice of young and untried troops—Britain’s sons of the Homeland 
and from Overseas—in the face of well-nigh incredible difficulties. 
JOHN BROWN: Confessions of a New Army Cadet. 
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6s. net. 
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THE FORESTER’S GIRL. 
By Mrs. W. F. IRVINE RELL. 6s. net. 


The author describes with all the fidelity and sympathy of an old 
resident, the glorious scenery, the fascinating fur and feather friends, 
and the interesting men and women of the lone backwoods of the 
great American Continent. 


GREY FISH. 
By W. VICTOR COOK. 6s. net. 
A series of stirring Submarine Stories, through which runs a 
sparkling vein of humour. 
HOSPITAL JOCK: Tales of the Malta Hospitals. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON. 6s. net. 
These sketches reveal in an intimate and humorous manner the 


lovable qualities which have endeared our inimitable ‘‘ Jocks” to 
every true-hearted Briton. 


THE LUCK PENNY. 
By OSWALD WILDRIDGE. 38. 6d. net. 


“Will take high rank amongst this season’s stories. We have 
not yet read a better one.”—Rejferee. 


‘SCOTTIE” AND SOME OTHERS. 
By “STAFF NURSE.” 1s. 6d. net. 


While “Scottie” has pride of place in ‘“ Staff Nurse’s”’ reminis- 
cences, her gallery of heroes includes representatives of many 
nationalities, and their characteristics are hit off with kindly 
humour and rare appreciation. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


PERIWINKELE’S ISLAND. 
By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net. 
This is a fairy story of quite exceptional charm, and the artist, 
Miss Molly Benatar has entered into the spirit of this enchanting 
tale with delightful artistic sympathy. 


FOR NAME AND NATION. A Story of the Days 

of Marlborough. ; 
By ESCOTT LYNN, Author of ‘ Knights of the Air,” 
&e. 


6s. net. 
TOMMY OF THE TANKS. 
By ESCOTT LYNN, Author of ‘Eric the Outlaw.” 


6s. net. 
PINION AND PAW. 


By F. ST. MARS. 68. net. 
A book of vivid stories about our fur and feather friends. With 
spirited illustrations by Harry Rountree. 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE WILD. 

By F. ST. MARS. . ; 5s. net. 
Lovers of Nature will revel in these graphic and picturesque tales 
of the denizens of the wild to which Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’ clever 
drawings add piquancy and charm. 


THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S. A School Story- 
Py KENT CARR. 5s. net. 


A GO-AHEAD SCHOOLGIRL. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM, Author of ‘The Tuck Shop 








Girl,” &e. 58. net. 
JEAN AND THE BOYS. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 58. net. 


A charming story for schoolgirls by the author of “ Spoilt Cynthia 
at School.” 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, . 

















138, Soho Square, London; and Edinburgh, 
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PLAIN AND COLORED. 


“The Splendid Pairing.” By Constance Houtmx. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s. net.) 


‘*Pelix Morgaine.” By JoszPHINE P. KNOWLES. (Methven. 
6s. net.) 
“ Circuits.” By Pitre CAMBORNE. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


To some outside the educational world it will be a surprise 
to hear that the Board of Education, on inquiring into the 
fiction read by young people, is astonished to find that 
Miss Ethel Dell is “in the front rank,’”’ as reviewers say. 
They are astonished because, though all the schools have 
been teaching “literature” for years, literary taste gets 
ever lower and lower. The Board of Education is largely 
responsible for this fact in that it still persists in failing to 
consult those who are actually producing the literature of 
the day, the living literature which, above all others, would 
naturally appeal to youth were it actually placed before 
them. The Universities are no better: they refuse to follow 
the intelligent example of Yale and Harvard in starting 
courses in modern fiction. What this means is that neither 
teachers nor taught ever dare to recognize art unless it is 
hall-marked as classic. The average reviewer, too, has no 
standard whatever, save that of London literary fashion, 
which changes as meaninglessly as a cut in coats. The result 
of all this is vulgarity: the drawing-room and the school- 
room shrink from reality, and young people are driven either 
to “ pretty’ books or “hot etuff’”’ to obtain the stimulant 
their age demands. Wells and Bennett, with their wide 
public, stand outside this rule because, being chroniclers 
rather than artists, they minister to the one healthy element 
in current literature, its interest in social science. But art 
in fiction, pure art, scarcely counts. That is why Constance 
Holme’s name is 50 little kmown. ‘ The Splendid Fairing,”’ 
if it had appeared in France, would have been received with 
the appreciation due to a delicate creative gift which can 
tell a tragic tale of common people so that, from first to 
last, there is scarcely one false touch. You remember how, 
after a few pages of “ Nostromo,” one seems to have lived 
a lifetime in the atmosphere of it. In Miss Holme’s book, 
too, though the incidents of it only cover one day, one feels 
as though there had been poured into it all the life-blood of 
a whole group of people. Two women have hated each other 
for half a century, and out of this hatred is born the last 
scene of heart-breaking ruin. The crawling tide, the market 
merriment, the kitchen range and the cry of the heron, every- 
thing, even to the stranger who brings that touch of malice 
in destiny which belongs to primitive drama, is in the 
picture. The whole thing is as complete, as bizarre and as 
eerie as Hardy’s tale of “The Three Strangers.’’ But 
because “ The Splendid Fairing ’’ is so much “ of the people” 
it is not likely to be recognized as the distinguished achieve- 
ment it actually is. For “ pinchbeck ”’ is written over our 
taste in literature. 

‘Felix Morgaine ’’ is a sign of tthe'times: it is the pro- 
duction of one of the many people whose heads have been 
turned by the new age of intuition, of intuition run mad for 
the time being. A flood of fresh scixsntific ideas is flowing into 
the old world forms of thought, aired the new wine is heady 
stuff that bids fair to burst a few brains. That is how Miss 
Knowles came to write her story, amd, though we may regret 
she ever did it, at any rate the bocik is not dull. If only she 
had left the Dean out of the picture, the Dean and his lady- 
love, the result would not have been absurd, for these two 
are figures of farce though the tcume of the book is deeply 
serious. Dr. Morgaine, the Dewan, being able to do his 
damnedest, so to say, with the Cathedral of Winterbourne, 
invites a noted scientist to preach in it on astronomy, new 
style, celebrates the nature festivals wf the revolving year 
by setting children to sing old Englisk madrigals in it and 
generally plays old Harry with orthodoxy—and decorum. For 
he tilts up the chin of a pretty schoolmistress and, giving 
her the kiss of appreciation, is unabashed. It is quite good 
fooling, but, alas, Miss Knowles refuses te fool and takes the 
Dean quite seriously. She does worse, she revels in his 
luscious love-making of the pagan and natural kind, and 
allows somebody to say that a “ peasant ” has “ the dignity 
of a Savonarola and the eloquence of a d’Ainnunzio,”’ though 
the only proof he gives of these gifts is that he 
reads the Lessons well. The story is ehrill, pain- 


’ 


fully o’erleaping its intention, but the winds that blow 
through that Cathedral are actually those of to-day. Here 
is, for instance, the demand that religion shall express in 
modern terms the old nature faiths and set our small lives in 
the framework of Nature’s rhythm: here is the ether that 
is plastic to thought, that explains the contagion of ideas, 
that is magnetic in electricity and vital in animal and man. 
The story outruns Sir Oliver Lodge and compresses all these 
tremendous forces of hope and desire—into the four walls of 
a cathedral. That is the mistake, for the deans who sit 
presiding over chapters know a good deal about temper, but 
very little about ether. And Miss Knowles, with her Dean, 
never attempts to explain how, with his opinions, he ever 
became guardian of Winterbourne Cathedral. Unless the 
opinions burst out suddenly in the Cathedral air as though 
brought out by a hot bath, like a rash. 

With “ Circuits” we are shut in to Wesleyan Methodism : 
we breathe the air of perpetual anxiety about “ circuit furni- 
ture ” and the careers of children brought up on small means. 
Its author has good copy which he does not know how to use. 
It is strange, in fact, how unyielding Nonconformity seems to 
be to the art of the story-teller. Even Mark Rutherford 
sometimes found it difficult to handle, and Mr. Camborne 
absolutely fails to keep unbroken the thread of interest in his 
people. Yet, since much of his material is unhackneyed, he 
should do better next time. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


/ 


“Italy from Dante to Tasso (1300-1600).” By H. B.Corrsrit. 

(Harrap. 15s.) 

Tis volume continues the history of Italy from the point 
where Mr. Cotterill’s ““ Medieval Italy” ended, and follows 
the same scheme of divisional treatment. The three centuries 
are dealt with separately, to each being given an outline of 
the chief political events, followed by a concise history of 
the cities of Rome, Naples, Milan, Florence, and Venice, 
with chapters on achievements in literature and art, great 
episodes and personalities being given fuller attention. To 
take one century alone, the fifteenth, that wonderful and 
happy era of the intellect and the imagination, something 
more than range of scholarship is needed for its adequate 
presentation : to learning must be added the vivid realization 
of the meaning of that freeing of the spirit from medieval 
bondage. Mr. Cotterill is a scholar and _ thinker, 
and he possesses a faculty of clarified narration which makes 
his account of the centuries from Dante to Tasso a story of 
absorbing interest to the general reader as well as a rich 
text-book for the student. The book is generously illustrated 
with portraits, reproductions of the masters, and maps and 
plans. 
/ * * + 
“““ With the ‘Aurora’ in the Antarctic, 1911-1914.” By 
JOHN K. Davis. (Melrose. 18s. net.) 


Tue official account of the adventures of Dr. Mawson 
and his companions (Australasian Antarctic Expedition) 


In this volume the ship’s master gives the story of the voy- 
aging of the yacht during the years when she was attending 
on the expedition. The author relates, for example, very 
interesting descriptions of Macquarie Island and the Auck- 
land group. His narrative is mainly in that form which is 
so interesting to a few specialists, extracts from the ship's 
log, and the evidence of Lieut.-Commander Davis will prove 
of great value to future navigators in those latitudes. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with maps, coastal pano- 
ramas, diagrams, and photographs, and is essential to the 
library of Antarctica. He gives some interesting fresh 
evidence of the retreat of the southern ice-cap. It is now 
well established that this earth is ending that 
glacial epoch which, at its height, pushed its northern cap 
of ice down to the Thames. We know that some Alaskan 
glaciers are retreating at the rate of a mile a year. The 
positions of “land ’’ and of barrier ice sighted in the years 
1839 and 40, and reported by Captain d’Urville, of the 





‘“ Astrolabe,”’ Lieut. Charles Wilkes of the ‘ Vincennes,’ and 
by Bellamy of the “ Eliza Scott ’’ (Enderby Brothers), were 
sailed over by the “ Aurora.’’ 








has already been published in “ The Home of the Blizzard.” ~ 
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HE W. H. S. Pen has stood the test of ten 

years’ service—is continually winning fresh 
supporters. It inspires confidence because it is 
dependable. A sturdy pen, built for service, 
designed to make writing pleasurable. It is in- 
stantly responsive in action, and has a delightful, 
velvety touch. It is se/f-filling and is guaranteed to 
give you two years of writing joy. 





Made in 72 styles, there is amongst them exactly 
the pen to please you, for shape, for nib, for 
touch. The nib is of 14-carat gold tipped with 
iridium. 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD STATIONERS 
Descriptive folder on request from proprietors: 


W. H. Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean Street, 
King- way, W.C.2 
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ORDER TO-DAY 
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“foreign Affairs.” 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. } 
(Oftetal Organ of the Union of Democratie Control). 
Edited by E. D. MOREL. 


(December Issue). 





“The Great Question- Will the Lesson of the 
War be Lost?” 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 











“The Effect of the Peace Treaty upon moderate German opinion.” 
Professor LEVIN SCHUCKING. 

| “Patriotism and Responsibility for the War.” 

GEORGES DEMARTIAL 


Read in Special Xmas Literary Supplement. 


‘ Jesus at the Peace Conference.” ae = Meeting of the Counci 


The 4 

J. LEPSIUS, D.D. 

“ 4 " ZSIGMUND KUNFI (an Official of the late 
The New Social Gospel. Hungarian Government of Bela-Kun). 

And other tmportant articles and news from Special Correspondc ’ 
Price 2d. Annual Subscription, 2s. 6d. post free. 

ORCHARD HOUSE, GREAT SMITH ISTREET, ‘WESTMINSTER, &.W,1.7 











“Geo. A. Birmingham’ 


(Canon Hannay) writes :—“I find your ‘De Reszke’ Cigar- 
ettes excellent, and as | have been a smoker of American 
cigarettes for twenty-five years, | ought to be able to judge.” 
*Poy” of the “Evening News” writes :—"* Though not a 
great smoker, your admirable ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
; put the temptation before me in so seductive a manner 
that I despair of resisting.’ 
| Mies Rosina B Buckman writes :-—‘‘ Your ‘ De Reszke’ 
American Cigarettes are perfect. I find them the best of 
all Virginia cigarettes. They are mild, and have no ill 
effects on the throat.” 


UVALITY accounts for a hi Ly onl percentage of 
Q the cost of ‘‘ De Reszke” American Cigarettes 
than is the case with other cigarettes. Connoisseurs 
prefer ‘‘ De Reszkes "—so will you. 


‘De Reszke 


Frist?’ CIGARETTES 


Sele’ a! all Tobaccentsts, Stores and Military Canteens. 


















—— é F riends Bookshop 


A Bookshop a Distinction 


Literat re on 


QUAKERISM 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SOCIOLOGY 
POLITICS 
POETRY | 
Etc. | 


xX M AS GIFTS a Selected Stock 


140, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
OF BOOK BARGAINS 


Now Ready.—Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, 'w c.1. 
All Books are in ae condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 


NEW BOOK Any you see advertised or hear 

« mentioned in conversation oan be 

had at once from WH. B. CAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINCHAM. 
Oat of print hooke sought and often found, 























OOK8, PRINTS, and M&S. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
ty HENRY & Co., 10, ierena. and 4, Plocadilly. 
Telegraphic Tadress : Bookmen. ‘Londen. 
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The Geek im the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


Tue gilt-edged security market has shown renewed weak- 
ness. Some large holdings of War Loan have been liquidated 
and the market generally is laboring under the influence of 
the great floating debt, and dear money, and the fear of a 
Premium Bond issue. Many other sections of the Stock 
Exchange, where improvement had taken place at the end of 
last week, showed great activity on Monday. Speculative 
sections led the way, oils blazing, while rubber shares were 
very firm on a brisk demand. Industrial sections generally 
were cheerful to buoyant. There was a stirring of dry bones 
even in the Home Railway market, and Argentine Rails 
enjoyed well-merited support. But hopes of another 
“boom ’’ period were quickly damped, Tuesday witnessing 
a marked sobering down all round. The general mystifica- 
tion over the Government’s coal policy exerted a wide effect 
on the industrial sections. Bank-rate rumors popped their 
heads up again, but were quickly discredited. The Discount 
market wore a firm appearance in the early part of the week. 
Money was plentiful. The features of the exchanges. 
were a rise in the Belgian exchange on Tuesday to 37.40— 
37.50 and the continued advance of the “ silver ’’ exchanges. 
The market for the metal advanced unchecked, till the 
quotation of 76d. per oz. was reached. This is 10d. per oz. 
above the price at which the Mint can produce silver coinage 
without a loss and, unless there is a rapid break in the 
market, the Government will probably have to issue the 
five-shilling notes that it holds in readiness, but is reluctant 
to use. 
TRADE AND THE EXCHANGES. 

Quotation of New York exchange dipped for a time to 
$4 last week, and the momentary acquisition of the value 
of five shillings for the dollar drew public attention to the 
exchange position. One object of the Anti-Dumping Bill is to 
control trade in the interest of stable exchange—that is, to 
divert exports to countries with whom we have a huge import 
balance. Now, wide and fluctuating exchanges between two 
countries are not really beneficial to either. The one is 
a loser in so far as trade takes place; the other finds its 
exports hampered. The working of the economic laws will 
steadily correct the position. Owing to the very abnormal 
conditions progress in this direction will be very slow. But 
in our desire to hasten it we cannot afford at this moment 
to submit to legislation which will establish the galling and 
deadly bureaucratic interference which our trade was just 
beginning to shake off. Freedom is the great necessity of 
British trade at the moment, and this must be borne in 
mind when, as is pretty certain, Ministers make tremendous 
play with the exchange position as an argument for their 
Anti-Dumping Bill. 


ProsPectuses—A WARNING. 

For four or five years the public saw few prospectuses, 
and this must be my excuse for giving a few elementary 
words of warning on the subject, at the risk of offending 
those readers who are happy enough to be well versed in 
these matters. The present prospectus boom, like all other 
booms, includes good, bad, and indifferent issues. How can 
the ordinary investor, who is usually a busy man or woman, 
detect which is which? He cannot hope to do so infallibly. 
But the observance of a few simple rules will at least save 
him from many a disaster. I will set out a few as briefly as 
possible. First, make sure that the company that wants 
your money is incorporated in this country under British 
Law, a fact which should be stated in brackets under the 
title at the head of the prospectus. Next, having ascer- 
tained the nature of the company, scrutinize the list of 
directors and their occupations for at least primé facie 


evidence that they are likely to be able to control such a | 


business well. If the company be an entirely new concern, 
pay especial attention to this point. Next, in the case of a 
new concern or a new company formed to take over an old 
concern, make as sure as you can that assets are being 
acquired which are worth the purchase price to be paid. An 
independent valuation is highly desirable. In the case of a 
new company look warily at the contracts or connections of 
which the prospectus boasts. If the prospectus be that of 
an old company asking for fresh capital, or of a new com- 





pany taking over an old concern, look carefully for (1) a 
clear statement of the balance-sheet position ; (2) a state- 
ment of annual profits over a number of years, remembering 
that information as to turnover or average profits or dividends 
are deceptive, and that statements of profits or dividends 
for war years only are not sufficient. Rule out profit 
estimates as guesswork. Not before being satisfied on all 
these points should the ordinary investor (who may be pre- 
sumed to have no knowledge other than that to be obtained 
by reading the prospectus) begin to consider the offer 
seriously. Even then, when looking at the terms offered, 
ask yourself whether you cannot obtain just as good a return, 
or better, in a better company. For instance, remember that 
even if John Jones, whose prospectus passes all these tests, 
offers you 7 per cent. Preference shares at par, look and see 
first whether you cannot get just as good a return from com- 
panies like Lever Brothers or Brunner Mond. But, above 
all, approach every prospectus with suspicion; make your 
standard of information high ; and assume that absence of 
desired figures and detail means that there is something to 
hide. The honest promoter putting a good offer on the market 
has little excuse for not making his prospectus a model of 
full and clear information. 


THe Weex’s New OFFErs. 

As I predicted last week, the new issue boom has 
restarted. The Jurgens offer of 7 per cent. cumulative 
participating preference shares at 21s. is a very fair oppor- 
tunity of investing in a strong concern. The Preserve 
Manufacturers’ issue is apparently a straight promotion, but 
it is a pity that profits are only given for a limited and 
abnormal period. The Abdulla prospectus is a full and clear 
statement, and may reasonably attract smoking investors in 
search of 8 per cent. The motor boom is responsible for the 
appearance of two of the week’s issues. The prospectus of 
the Sizaire-Berick offer, which I do not recommend, contains 
one interesting point. It mentions, very naturally and 
properly, that it has “orders on hand to the value of 
£1,500,000 with deposits.” This sounds like, and may 
actually mean, excellent business. But one has to remember 
the great speculation in motor-car orders going on now. 
Many people put down their names with no intention of 
taking actual delivery, but hoping to sell their place on the 
list. Many may fail in their hope and drop off the list, 
leaving the company with their deposits, it is true, but not 
with full profit on the delivered goods. This applies to all 
motor companies, but in less degree, of course, to the great 
established names. The other motor offer of the week is the 
Summit Motor Engineering & Transport Company, whose 
invitation I should advise investors to decline. 
The Direct Fish Supplies issue is too speculative 
for the small investor. The Armstrong-Whitworth offers both 
of preference and ordinary shares are made on terms favor- 
able to the investor, while Bobby’s issue is a sound investment 
of its class. 

Bankinc Notes. 

Yet another important Bank fusion is announced this 
week, this time the London Joint City & Midland proposing 
to acquire the share capital of the Clydesdale Bank, one of 
the largest and oldest of Scottish banks, having deposits 
at the close of last year amounting to nearly £30,000,000. 
While the London Joint City & Midland stands to gain by 
this expansion, the terms offered to the Clydesdale are so 
advantageous that a ready acceptance of them should be 
assured. The report of the Yokohama Specie Bank for the 
year ended June 30th, 1919, shows gross profits of nearly 
1004 million yen, of which over 6 million yen ranks as net 
profit. A comparison with the balance-sheet in 1913 serves 
to show the way in which the Bank has expanded in the war 
period :— 


Dec. 3lst, June 30th, 

1913. 1919. 

yen. yen. 
Capital 30,000,000. 42,007,875 
Reserves 19,319,232 27,948,810 
Deposits ar = wa oe ad 189,719,265 535,370,376 

Bills payable and rediscounted, accept- 

tances, &c. oe ve re See 172,760,514 618,564,532 
Cash & Investments ... 59,460,011 316,639,707 


L.. J. BR. 
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mot pee in waa The GATHOLIC CRUSADE 
TRANSMISSION of power is a constant problem with the @ 
engineer. Whatever wastes power wastes coal: and coal is AND 
an item of importance. 


, 

Roughly speaking, power is generally transmitted from 
the engine, or prime motor, to the place where work has to 
be done by belts, by electricity, or by compressed air. Belts 
and shafting have only a limited application. Electricity 
will carry power to great distances and reund any number of 
corners: but it has disadvantages which put it out of the 
running for certain purposes, as in coal mines, where a spark 
might cause explosion: indoors there is always fire-risk 
from the overheating of wires. and there are occasional acci- 
dents from shock. Compressed air, because of its safety and 
handiness, is much used in mines and for rivetting: but it 
transmits power very wastefully, doing well, for instance, 
if as little as 90 per cent. of the orig:nal energy is lost on the 
way to a rock-drill. 

An entirely new way of conveying power is by Wave 
Transmission. This is based on the discovery by M. Con- 
stantinesco that water and other fluids are much more com- 

ressible than the text books say they are. They have, in 
act, just elasticity enough to transm‘t waves which will do 
work. These waves were utilised in a very striking way 
during the war. Messrs. W. H. Dorman & Co. Limited, of 
Stafford, who hold a licence from the patentee, made 
“interrupter ”’ gears for firing a machine gun in aeroplanes 
with such precision that 2,000 bullets a minute could be sent 
through the revolving propeller. By this device airmen were 
able to fire straight ahead, instead of having to mancuvre 
sideways, or adjust their aim for a gun placed overhead ; and 
the result was that the once famous Fokker of the Hun was 
conquered, 

But the future of Wave Transmission is happily in the 
fields of peace, and particularly in saving coal through its 
great economy in power as compared with compressed air. 
Messrs. Dormans et applied it to rock-drills, hitherto 
driven by the latter: and to rivetting and other machines 
Wave Transmission may be briefly described as a mode of 
conveying power by a series of impulses, imparted to a 
column or pipe line of fluid by a very simple generator 
coupled to a steam engine or other prime motor. These im- 
pulses, or waves, have a varying wave-length and travel at 
the same speed as sound : and they can follow each other at any 
desired speed, exactly like the phases of an electric eurrent: 
they can, in fact, be mono-phase, two-phase, poly-phase, and 
can be “tapped’’ near any point in the pipe line. Where 
they are tapped, they give back the energy which created 
them, and it can be used for any work that is wanted. 

The great advantage of Wave Transmission as compared 
with compressed air is its economy, which in the end, of 
course, means saving of coal. In working a rock-drill, for 
example, Wave Transmission delivers 80 per cent. of the 
horse-power indicated in the engine-room to the motor at the 
face of the rock—round any number of corners. Compressed 
air transmission only delivers 10 per cent. of the power. The 
difference represents, roughly speaking, an economy of 70 
per cent. in saving of the power. A like economy is effected 
in other work, and a Wave Transmission motor, which is 
light and of simple construction can be used perfectly well 
under water, for cutting or rivetting plates, for pile-driving 
and similar work. Evidently there is an enormous future 
for Wave Transmission, which will count as one of the big 
engineering advancements of the early twentieth century. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schoo! for Girls 


House in grounds on edge of Moreland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 














CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. 


HevUse built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
: tion Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THEODORE CLARK and Miss K. M. ELLIS. 








AN ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 
being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 
and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 





CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING.—An Appointments Bureau (free) is open to all qualified 
students of the Metropolitan College—the ’Varsity of Secretarial and 
Accountancy Training. Specialised Postal Courses (practical training 
and exam. coaching) taken at home in spare time, under the most 
highly qualified staff in the Kingdom, comprising many Fina) 
Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants and Barristers-at-Law. Fees 
are most moderate, and may be paid by instalments. Write to-day 
(postcard will suffice) for list of recent appointments vacant. 
narticulars of scholarship scheme, and copy of “ Student’s Guide,” 
free of charge or obligation. — Metropolitan College, Dept. 245, 
St. Albans. 





The SOGIAL REVOLUTION 


Sixpenny Sermons at Chandos Hall 


21a, Maiden Lane, Bedford Street, Strand 


(By Rehearsal Theatre), 


TUESDAY, DEC. 2nd, AT 8 P.M. 
“ WHY THE CATHOLIC CRUSADE WELCOMES 
THE IRISH REPUBLIC.” 


Preacher : Conrad Noel. oy Age 
Opener of Discussion: Godfrey Bell. 


Crusade. 
TUESDAY, DEC. 16th, AT 8 P.M. 


“WHY THE CATHOLIC CRUSADE DEMANDS 
AN ENGLISH REVOLUTION.” 


Preacher : Conrad Noel, | Priests of the 


Opener of Discussion: John Bucknall, } case 


_ADMISSION SIXPENCE. DISCUSSION FREE. 


FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, 
Towards World-Religion and World-Brotherhoed. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.). 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 
MAULVIE SADR-UN-DIN OF THE MOSQUE WOKING. 
Subject :—** The Religion of Islam.” 


LECTURE TOURS throughout aust 

the English-Speaking World. SK& 

J. B .POND for United States and Canada < 

(J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded & 

1873 by Maj. Pond). 

GERALD CHRISTY for United Kingdom, 
Australia, and South Africa. 

For further information address :— 

THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The 
Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2. 




















O THE ART THEATRE O 


THIRD PRODUCTION AT THE 


Haymarket Theatre 


(By kind permission of Mr. Frederick Harrison) 


on DEC. 7 at 3 p.m. and DEC. 8 at 2.30 p.m. 
(a) Night of the Trojan War 


By JOHN DRINKWATER. 


(6) Ballet Philosophique 


By MADAME DONNET, to César Franck’s music, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Adrian Boult. 


(c) Callimachus 


Translated from the Latin by Arthur Waley. 
The cast incluaes: 
HILDA BEWICKE, JANE FORESTIER, MDLLE. RAMBERT, 
DOROTHY STUART, FELIX AYLMER, NICHOLAS HANNEN, 
BASIL RATHBONE, WILLIAM REA, ERNEST THESIGER, and 
JEAN VARDA; 

and the plays will be produced by MADAME DONNET. 

The fourth and fifth productions will be in January and 
February, 1920. 

Seats for the Monday performances can be obtained from 
the Secretary or at the theatre on the day of performance. 
The Sunday matinees are for subscribers only. Subscription 
£1 1s. (10s 6d. for professional members and students) for three 
perjormances. 

All particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, the 
Art Theatre, 43, Russell Square, W.C. Telephone: Museum 194. 

















HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVBLL, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 





ATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL.—The post of Secretary of this 
N Council will shortly be vacant. For information write to the 
Selection Committee, 75, Avenue Chambers, W.C. 1. 





EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. Wanted: services of lady or gentleman 

for Social Reform Movement. Experience and interest in Social 

Reform essential—Apply by letter, H., c/o THE NATION, 170, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. 





| ee SALE.—Piano, upright «overstrung, made on the model 
of a Bechstein Grand in 1913, plain oak case, price £80.—Apply, 
Box 1,012, Natron Advt. Office, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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Paralysed through the War 


How Jack or Tommy, lying helpless 
in Hospital, would love a visit at 
Christmas from his 


FATHER, MOTHER, WIFE, 
CHILD, or FRIEND, 
many of whom live too far away to 


be able to afford the expense of the 
journey. 





Who will add to their joy on our first 


PEACE CHRISTMAS 


by giving him such happiness and providing 
EXTRA COMFOR'1S FOR THE SEASON ? 


DONATIONS for this purpose are 
URGENTLY NEEDED by the 


ROYAL SAVOY 


ASSOCIATION 


for the Relief of Paralysed 
Sailors and Soldiers. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, MIT.) 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, FounDER, 
7, SAVOY FELL. LONDON, W.C.2. 




















The “ Pitman” Health Food Company can again supply 
their celebrated 


Al CREAM OF OLIVES 


4 natural unadulterated Olive Oil, pressed from the finest 
selected Italian Ripe Black Olives, as specially imported 
for Dr. Geo. Black, of Torquay. 

Per Bottle, Reputed Measure—Quarter-pint, 1/-, Half-pint, 1/94, 
Pint, 3/-, Quart, 5/9. 

Sealed Cans, Imperial Measure—Malf-galion, 16/6, Galion, 32/6. 


“ PITMAN” OLIVHONIE 


A true food. Supersedes such fishy articles as cod-liver 
oil and malt. It consists of A 1 Cream of Olives and malt 
honey in emulsion. A wonderful flesh builder. A table 
delicacy. Adults like it, children love it, epicures praise it. 
Price per jar—é tb. 10d., 1 Ib. 1/6, 3 Ib. 4/3, 7 th. 9/6. 
Ask your Stores for it. Or order 10/- worth (carriage paid) 
from the only importers :— 
“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD COrY., 
329, ASTON BROOK STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Catalogue of Health Foods, with Diet Guide, free on request. 
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The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia is 


Chelspa 








The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water 
» Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. 


N we 





























APPOINTMENT. 





Warms 
and Cheers 


Rowntree's Cocoa 
gives a warmth that 
lasts. It warms from 
within because the 
nourishment it con- 
tains helps to keep up 
the temperature of the 
body. 

Rowntree’s Cocoa 
for breakfast is just 
the thing for raw 
wintry mornings. 


— = 




















FURNITURE ccs, 


The best Steck of Furniture in Londen 
at LOWEST PRICES 


fer Excellence of Quality and Desiga 
Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Lid 238-241 Totrenham Court Rd WI 


P 
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P 
Wee te carrying your death Mies f 
le it _~ Family ? 


Lite aoeemnene Office ? 
WHY NOT “LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY TP 
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'* BOOKS are the TREASURED WEALTH of the WORLD.” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “open” shops and see what little money will purchase 

this ‘treasured wealth.” If you cannot call write for our monthly 
list of BOOK BARGAINS. 


8. KIEK & SON, 15, CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


IDEAL RESIDENOB. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Baa Leunge. Turkish Bathe Masaage Life 


A SPECIAL SHOW at THE PEASANT SHOP of Decorated Furni- 
ture, Pottery, Jerkins, Dalmatics, Smocks, Dresses, and Wraps 


for ~~» 4 and evening wear.—4l, Devonshire- street, Theobald’s-road 
(close to Southampton-row, W.C. 1). 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
JANUARY 9th.—“ Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia. 32 days. 79 gns. 
FEBRUARY.—Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c. 175 
Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, s. Eis 9 


A WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with ear Insurance Company. Tt oust ye ite cost time and again Read 
ca 








“ Assurance and Annuities, ee from “ Scrutator.” 34, Eldon 
“hambers, Fleet Street & 





“THE Nation,” with which is incerperated “The 
B.C.4, and puclished by Tus Nariow Pusiisnine Awe 





aker,” printed fer the Proprietors by Tes National Press AGENCY Liurrep, Whitefriars House, lente. 
Lyuivep et their Offices, 16, Adel 


phi Terrace, London, W.C.8.—GiruRDiy, Noveuser 29. 








